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LITERATURE. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti: a Record and a 
Study. By William Sharp. (Macmillan.) 


Ir is but nine months since the death of 
Rossetti, and already two important 
volumes dealing with his life and works have 
been placed in our hands. Both will be 
welcome to the admirers of the great painter- 
poet, for each occupies its own distinct field 
of investigation. As its title indicates, Mr. 
Caine’s volume dealt mainly with the personal 
aspects of its subject, recording the author’s 
intercourse with Rossetti, and deriving much 
of its exceeding interest from the liberal 
quotations which it contained from the letters 
written during the three years which pre- 
ceded the meeting of Mr. Caine with Rossetti, 
and that residence with him which ensued 
and did so much to cheer the last months of 
the artist’s life. The correspondence, confined 
rather exclusively to questions of art and 
literature, has a singular value; and it was 
supplemented by such a general account 
of Rossetti’s works in painting and poetry as 
was necessary to give some degree of com- 
pleteness to the sketch. 

Mr. Sharp, however, has set before himself 
a wider aim. His volume claims to be 
“A Record and a Study ” of Rossetti. His 
first forty pages are occupied with a concise 
and excellent biography ; but during the rest 
of the book he holds the personal element 
strictly in abeyance, and views his subject 
through the medium of his poetic and 
pictorial accomplishments, though of course 
adding to the view thus obtained the results 
of such side-glimpses as intimacy and friend- 
ship have afforded him. 

The second chapter deals in an interesting 
and penetrative way with the “ Pre-raphaelite 
Idea,” giving liberal extracts from the Germ, 
and a general synopsis of its contents which 
will be greatly valued by many readers 
to whom the four numbers of this very scarce 
little magazine are inaccessible. Then “ Ros- 
setti the Artist” is considered; a very full 
and detailed account of his book-illustrations, 
designs, and paintings is accompanied by 
appreciative and justly critical remarks on the 
characteristics and general tendencies of his 
art. This is followed by a chapter on 
Rossetti’s prose works, such as “ Hand and 
Soul ”—a tale which Mr. Sharp justly paral- 
lels with Mr. Pater’s exquisitely imaginative 
sketch of “The Child in the House ”—and the 
critical papers, on Dr. Hake’s poems and the 
Fraser Portraits of Maclise, which appeared 
in the Acapemy. The rest of the volume 
18 occupied with the poetry of Rossetti. 
It is especially interesting for its com- 





parison of the changes from first readings 
made in the later editions of many of the 
pieces, and for its publication of some fine 
but cancelled passages, like the following, 
which originally stood as the eighth stanza of 
* Love’s Nocturn ” :— 
*¢ As, since man waxed deathly wise, 
Secret somewhere on this earth 
Unpermitted Eden lies— 
hus within the world’s wide girth 
Hides she from my spirit’s dearth, 


P 
Of a love that cries for death.” 


Not less admirable than the fullness and 
accuracy of the “ Record” of Rossetti’s work 
is the fairness and critical acumen of the 
“Study.” It might have been expected that 
a young author like Mr. Sharp, brought into 
such close intercourse with a personality so 
magnetic and fascinating as that of Rossetti, 
might have have been overmastered by it, 
might have come to see the world of art and 
literature through the eyes of his gifted friend, 
and, when the time arrived for him to write 
regarding the work of this friend, his tone 
might have been one of unmixed laudation. 
But Mr. Sharp’s former volume, The Human 
Inheritance, and other Poems, gave us hope 
of better things, for it showed no noticeable 
trace of the influence of Rossetti’s verse, and 
proved that the author had been able to main- 
tain his poetic individuality. And now he 
writes in a spirit distinctly critical and imper- 
sonal regarding his dead friend and his work, 
and shows them he is well aware of the faults 
which mingled with the greatness of his sub- 
ject: of the faults of draughtsmanship, for 
instance, which are characteristic of his 
pictorial art ; and of that hopelessness which is 
the predominant note of his poetry, marring 
the influence of his song, and disclosing some 
radical warp and weakness in the singer 
himself. 

We may take exception to this and that 
isolated expression throughout Mr. Sharp’s 
volume. We may hesitate to consider 
Rossetti as “at least equalling the great 
Venetian colourists,’’ and feel as little dis- 
posed to parallel his place in English art 
with that of Turner as we should be to 
assign to him that seat in English literature 
“not far from Shakespeare’s self” which 
certain enthusiastic admirers claim as his 
due. We may feel that the modern surround- 
ings of his “ Lilith” rather strike a discord 
in the conception of the legendary enchantress 
than heighten its symbolic and imaginative 
impressiveness; and, remembering ‘“ The 
Blessed Damozel,” “The Last Confession,” 
and “‘ Dante at Verona,’ we may doubt as 
to the supremacy claimed at p. 357 for 
“ Sister Helen ” and ‘‘ The King’s Tragedy.” 
But in the main scope of the volume, with Mr. 
Sharp’s general estimate of Rossetti’s work, 
and indeed with most of his detailed criticism, 
we can gladly and gratefully agree. 

Regarding the style of the book, we must 
notice that it contains a quite undue propor- 
tion of irritating little verbal inaccuracies. 
There is a persistent awkwardness in the 
placing of the adverb; and sentences like the 
following are far too frequent: “In the 
painting of the same subject belonging to 
Mr. Graham .. . the face and attitude are 
alike somewhat different ;” ‘ but his health 
was not now equal to what it was’’-—for 





“had been.” These, and such as these, by 
no means prove the author’s inability to write 
accurate English, for the more important 
parts of the book are correct and even excel- 
lent in style, the accounts of the various 
pictures, for example, being not only definitely 
and clearly descriptive, but occasionally 
touched with impassioned eloquence. The 
errors that we have indicated simply show 
that Mr. Sharp’s proof-sheets have not received 
a thorough and searching revision, an omis- 
sion probably to be accounted for by the 
speed necessary in the production of the 
volume. It was eminently desirable that the 
book should be in the hands of its readers 
before the opening of the Rossetti displays at 
the Royal Academy and the Burlington Club ; 
and it is no bad augury for the future of a 
young writer that he has devoted his main 
effort, during the limited time at his disposal, 
rather to the collection of reliable and signifi- 
cant facts than to the polishing and perfect- 
ing of his sentences. The care and labour 
involved in the compilation of that annotated 
catalogue of nearly four hundred pictures and 
sketches which occupies the last pages of the 
volume will be duly appreciated only by such 
readers as have themselves attempted some 
similar undertaking. 

One of Rossetti’s latest drawings, the 
“Design for the Sonnet,” transcribed in a 
most delicate wood-engraving, by the hand 
of Mr. H. Linton, if we mistake not, forms 
a singularly appropriate frontispiece to a 
volume dealing with the double artistic life of 
the poet-painter, and a valuable addition to 
the very few of his designs which have been 
published. Perhaps we might have chosen in 
preference a purely mediaeval subject had the 
object been simply to give an example of what 
was most distinctive in the art of Rossetti. 
But the present design, while marking in a 
most happy way the two sides of his artistic 
nature, is also illustrative of several of the 
general characteristics of his pictorial work— 
of its gravity, for instance, and imaginative 
impressiveness ; while the fourteen-stringed 
lyre, the winged sandglass, and the split coin 
indicate his habitual use of symbolism ; the 
involved twigs and leafage, his love of intri- 
cate and detailed decoration; and, it must 
be confessed, the throat and shoulders of 
the figure hint at his frequently imperfect 
draughtsmanship. J. M. Gray. 








Celtic Britain. By J. Rhys. (S. P. C. K.) 


Tue question of the beginnings of a nation 
has always exercised a peculiar attraction for 
students of history, and Cato’s book on the 
Origines of the Italian races has had many 
successors, National pride has led to the 
wildest theories, and Celtic antiquaries, above 
all others, have indulged in fable. It is need- 
less to say that Prof. Rhys has here given us 
a carefully winnowed summary of the whole 
matter, and his philological training enables 
him to avoid such etymologies as even Mr. 
Skene sometimes allows himself. 

All agree that there were two main branches 
of the Celtic race—the Cymry, answering to 
the modern Welsh, and the Gael (Goidel), who 
are now represented by the Irish and the 
Highlanders ; and the prevailing view is that 
the Gael held part of Wales till they were 
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driven out by the Cymric chief Cunedda and 
his sons, to whose family also was due the 
organisation of the Church in that country. 
The two branches are distinguished by dif- 
ferences of pronunciation, just like the High 
and Low Germans. Thus the Welsh p 
answers to the Gaelic c. Head is pen in the 
one dialect, in the other it is cen. The place 
where the great Northern Wall enced on the 
Firth of Forth was known in Baeda’s time as 
Penn-guaul, but by the time when some of 
the MSS, of Nennius were written, a purely 
Gaelic form of the name had been arrived at 
in the form of Cennail, now Kinneil. But 
were there no people in the island when the 
Celts came over? Anthropologists tell us 
there were—tribes probably connected with 
the Iberian race ; and the Kynesians may have 
been here before them. Mr. Rhys believes 
some of their words are still discoverable in 
Cormac’s Irish Glossaries—e.g., ond, a stone, 
and fern, good; he also thinks the Picts 
belonged to this Iberian stem. But we grieve 
to say that the Professor takes an unfair 
advantage of the Picts, for he credits them 
with certain objectionable practices, such as 
polyandry and cannibalism, with which St. 
Jerome charges some of the British tribes, 
and so clears the Celts from the imputation. 
Cato did not act thus, and some Pict or 
Iberian should protest. The Professor, how- 
ever, thinks that the Picts soon became 
Celticised. Their name for the Wall’s end 
was Peanfahel. Everyone remembers the 
great dispute between Sir Arthur Wardour 
and the Antiquary whether this unlucky 
word proves that the Picts were Celts or 
Germans, and the memory of the discussion 
is revived by a dissertation of Sir John Clerk 
which has been printed by the Surtees Society 
among Stukeley’s Letters this year, and in 
which the German origin of the Picts is 
strongly maintained. Mr. Skene, however, 
points out (The Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
chap. viii.—repeated in his Celtic Scotland) 
that, besides that one Pictish word, there are 
some others presumably Pictish which seem 
to show that the Pictish tongue occupied 
a middle-place between Cymric and Gaelic. 
The central district of the Picts about the 
River Earn was called Fortrenn ; and Mr. Rhys 
identifies this with the nation of the Vertu- 
riones (which Gelenius wrongly corrected into 
Vecturiones), mentioned in Ammianus as one 
of the two nations of the Picts, the other 
being the Dicalidonae, which may mean the 
people of the two Caledonias. The Appendix 
on the names of tribes is one of the most 
interesting parts of this book. 

If we have a complaint to make it is 
that the whole account is far too much 
condensed. It should have been at least 
as large as Mr. Elton’s book on the early 
history of Britain, and we trust that the 
Professor will yet give us the bigger 
volume. A few points have struck us as 
doubtful. In p. 20 he hesitates about the 
mention of British gold coins in Caesar. But 
there is a full discussion of the readings of 
the passage in an early volume of the Vumis- 
mative Chronicle, to which he does not seem to 
have referred. The British gold coins were 
imitated from those of Philip of Macedon, a 
curious proof of the predominance of Greek 
influence in the West. In p, 46 he thinks 


the island Ictis, to which the tin was brought 
over from the mainland (during the ebb of 
the tide, when the intervening space was left 
dry), was not St. Michael’s Mount but per- 
haps the Isle of Thanet. This view he takes 
from Mr. Elton, but the reason for it seems 
weak. The tin certainly came from Cornwall 
and Devon; and not only would it be more 
easily and safely taken to an island off the 
Cornish coast, but in Caesar’s time the Veneti 
of Brittany were in close communication with 
the opposite British coast, and traded in tin, 
which they landed at the mouths of the 
Garonne and the Loire, whence it was carried 
across to Marseilles and Narbonne. It is said 
that “ the Mount does not seem to have been 
an island in old times,” but it was certainly 
an island as far back as we can trace any 
account of it in the Middle Ages, and the 
other view only rests on a supposed Celtio 
name of the Mount, which William of Wor- 
cester (writing towards the end of the 
Jifteenth century) supposed to mean “ hoar 
rock in the wood.” The account of tin being 
carried across to the island comes from Posi- 
donius, a contemporary of Cicero (as quoted 
by Diodorus), who himself travelled to Corn- 
wall, and says that the inhabitants of that 
promontory were civilised owing to their 
intercourse with foreign merchants. Evidence 
for Thanet there is none. An Irish name for 
the Channel was the “ Sea of Ictis,’’ a name 
unlikely to have come from such a distant 
point as Thanet. In the Middle Ages Fal- 
mouth was the regular place to which ambas- 
sadors going to Southern France or Spain 
came and waited for a favourable wind 
from the north which took them down 
straight to Bordeaux or Corunna, while 
the passage up or down the Channel in- 
volved long delay. And this brings us to 
another point in which the Professor’s views 
are doubtful. He thinks that the common 
view of Brittany being peopled by Britons 
flying from the English invaders is uncertain, 
because there were probably still Gaelic 
inhabitants in Cornwall, and hence the 
Bretons ought to be Gael. But the Gaelic 
theory about Cornwall is very uncertain, and 
one does not see why the fugitive Britons 
should not have migrated from Cornwall and 
South Wales to Brittany. They must have 
taken with them the legend of Arthur, which 
was relocalised in every region where the 
Cymry retreated from the pressure of the 
English invasion—in Scotland, Cumberland, 
Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany—just as the 
Gaelic legends localise Finn and Ossian both 
in Ireland and Scotland. There is, moreover, 
a close connexion between the saints of 
Brittany and those of the Lizard district. 

The first half of Mr. Rhys’ book gives a 
history of Celtic Britain to the end of the 
Roman occupation, and this part is clearly 
written. The second part of the book is on 
the ethnology of the island ; and this, as we 
have said, is too much condensed. It is a 
fault that admits of being easily remedied, 
and we trust the Professor will soon give us a 
larger work on the same subject. We can 
even forgive the mournful close of the present 
volume. 


**The lineal descendants of the neolithic 
aborigines are ever among us, possibly even 





those of a still earlier race, On the other hand, 





we can aoagine the Kynesian impatiently hear- 
ing out the last echoes of palacolithic speech ; 
we can guess dimly how the Goidel gradually 
silenced the Kynesian; we can detect the 
former coming slowly round to the key-note of 
the Brython; and, leattn. we know how the 
Englishman is engaged, nw speak- 
ing, in drowning the voice of both of them in 
our own day. Such, to take another metaphor, 
are some of the lines one would have to draw in 
the somewhat confused picture we have sug- 
gested of one wave of speech chasing another 
and forcing it to dash itself into oblivion on the 
western confines of the Aryan world ; and that 
we should fondly dream English likely to be 
the last comes only from our being unable to 
see into a distant future pregnant with untold 
changes of no less grave a nature than have 
taken place in the dreary waste of the past.” 


C. W. Boase. 








To the Gold Ooast for Gold: a Personal 
Narrative. By Richard F. Burton and 
Verney L. Cameron. In 2vols. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


Tats work comes somewhat opportunely to 
relieve the anxiety recently caused by Mr. 
Hogarth Patterson’s gloomy forebodings of a 
pending period of monetary scarcity ‘‘in 
consequence of the large decrease in the 
produce of the Californian and Australian 
mines.” Even should these sources of supply 
fail altogether, little fear need be entertained 
of a serious falling off in the precious metals 
as long as the vast treasures evidently stored 
up in West Africa remain almost untapped. 
The visit paid to this auriferous region during 
the spring of 1882 by our authors has fully 
confirmed the anticipations entertained years 
ago by Capt. Burton, who, in 1862, con- 
fidently predicted that Africa would “ one 
day equal half-a-dozen Californias.’’ In fact, 
it seems very difficult to assign a limit 
to the future productiveness of a region 
““where every river is a Pactolus, every 
hillock a gold-field,” where ‘‘ gold appears 
more like an impregnation of the soil than 
a mine,” where “six or seven hundred 
millions of pounds sterling” have been ex- 
tracted from the ground since the fifteenth 
century without perceptibly diminishing the 
supply, and where from £3,000,000 to 
£3,400,000 were annually exported from 
Elmina alone during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

Yet these astounding results have been 
achieved in the absence of any scientific 
mining (which is of quite recent introduc- 
tion) and solely by primitive native methods, 
hampered by the rapacity of chiefs, and by 
all manner of superstitious practices. Nuggets 
are the perquisite of kings, or else are reburied 
under the belief that they will grow larger ; 
some places, where “ gold is common as ashes 
after a fire,” are guarded by a monstrous 
baboon; in others, gold appears only during 
the yam-customs after prayers, sacrifices, and 
presents to the fetish who makes it visible; 
elsewhere, the unshored pits give way, bury- 
ing or injuring the workers; and these acci- 
dents are ascribed to the evil spirits, where- 
upon fetish “steps forward and forbids 
further search,” and thus many of the richest 
placers get closed up. Once the Ashantis 


found treasure near Sakdnya; but, as they 
were becoming too independent, the priests 
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put the precious metal in fetish, with the 
penalty of blindness to all who worked it. 
Then a Danish governor coming by filled his 
pockets, was struck blind, and only recovered 
his sight by throwing away the plunder. 
Recently, however, fetish has lost much of 
its efficacy, and prospects are accordingly 
improving. 

On reading of all the glories and wonders 
of this African Eldorado, one begins to under- 
stand how its attractions should have proved 
too much even for such seasoned travellers as 
Messrs. Burton and Cameron. For the 
original object of the expedition was the 
exploration of the “ quasi-mytbical ’’ Kong 
Mountains, rather than a survey of the Upper 
Guinea gold-fields. However, “‘ geography is 
good, but gold is better ;”’ and, although both 
went out ‘‘ admirably equipped ” for a journey 
to the interior, they found so much to beguile 
them on the coast-lands that they never got 
beyond the Ancobra river basin. In this 
narrow tract, which has a seaboard of less 
than thirty miles, and nowhere reaches more 
than sixty inland, they found five companies 
already at work, while upwards of seventy 
concessions had been obtained from native 
owners. “In fact, development has at length 
begun, and the line of progress is clearly 
traced.’ The Negroes, we are told, 


‘*have worked their gold-fields for centuries, 
but to very little purpose. Their want of pumps, 
of quartz-crushers, and of scientific appliances 
generally has limited their labour to scratching 
the top-soil and nibbling at the reef-walls. A 


large proportion of the country is practically | | 


virgin-ground, and a rich harvest has been 
left for European science, energy, and enter- 
prise ” (ii. 350). 


Unfortunately, there are many drawbacks to 
this hopeful picture, which it will take much 
skill and patience to overcome. Next to the 
climate, with all its concomitant evils, the 
chief difficulty is tue labour question, which 
Capt. Burton proposes to meet by the im- 
portation of coolies from Zanzibar, East 
India. or even China. He quite despairs of 
the Krumen and other West African tribes, 
whose guiding principle is “ to work as little 
as possible and to plunder all things plunder- 
able,” whose improvidence literally “ takes no 
thought for the morrow,” and who will at 
times suddenly desert their posts on the most 
frivolous pretexts. 


“One gang lately deserted for the following 
reason :—-I[wo men were below charging the 
shots from a heap of loose powder, while their 
friends overhead were quietly smoking their 
ipes. <A ‘fire-’tick,’ thrown across the shaft, 
burnt a fellow’s fingers, and he at once dropped 
it upon his brethren underground ; they were 
badly scorched, and none of the gang has been 
seen since ” (ii. 276). 


But it is only fair to add that the natives 
have by no means a monopoly of stupidity, 
shortsightedness, and general incapacity. 
Some almost incredible instances are given 
of bungling and mismanagement both on 
the part of white speculators and of the 
British administration. On the highway near 
Axim a number of packing-cases were found 
rotting under a shed, which contained the 
materials of “a board house, with glass 
windows, and all complete,” manufactured in 
England for about £500, and wrongly 





addressed to Akim, a week’s journey inland, 
instead of to Azim, on the coast. And, 
‘‘with a futility worthy of the futile African, 
certain authorities at head-quarters, after buyin 
and landing the proposed bungalow, discov 
that they could not afford to send it to its des- 
tination [the District Commissioner at Takwe]. 
Consequently it was made over to the white 
ants, and it has now duly qualified for fuel” 
(ii. 118). 

Then another “ clever District Commissioner” 
defeated the attempt to introduce a much 
needed copper currency on the Gold Coast by 
refusing “‘to take the metal in payment of 
Government dues.” A piquant description 
is given of the Hffwenta steam-launch, on 
which the travellers embarked to visit the 
*‘ Ingotro Concession,” and which proved to 
be “a fine specimen of what launches ought 
not to be.” Among local abuses, attention 
is drawn to. the exorbitant charges of the 
physicians, all Government servants, 


‘‘who add to their official salaries (£400 per 
annum) by private practice. For five visits to 
a sick Kruboy six guineas have been charged ; 
£5 for tapping a liver and sending two draughts 
and a box of pills; and £37 10s. for treating a 
mild tertian which lasted a week. The late M. 
Bonnat [rediscoverer of the Upper Guinea 
gold-fields] cost £80 for a-fortnight”’ (ii. 230). 


More serious still are the complaints brought 
against the native troops, the so-called 


‘* Haussas, who are not Haussa at all; merely 
semi-savage and half-pagan slaves. On detached 
duty they get quite out of hand; and they by 
no means serve to make our government popular. 
. . They are kept for years on outpost-duty, 
where it would require a Glover to discipline 
them and make them steady soldiers. They 
live by plunder. ... There are no means of 
punishment or even of securing a criminal; the 
colony cannot afford irons or handcuffs; there 
is no prison; and a Haussa, placed under arrest 
in a bamboo-hut, cuts his way out as easily as a 
rat from a bird-cage ” (ii. 256). 

Another pest of a different order is the 
chigo, or jigger (Pulex penetrans), which, 
although but recently introduced from 
America, seems to have already spread all over 
the West African seaboard and far into the 
interior. At the time of Capt. Burton’s 
first visit (1862) it was unknown on the West 
Coast ; but now it ranks, with the indigenous 
red, white, and black ants, the centipedes, 
scorpions, venomous spiders, and flies of the 
tzetze type, as among the chief plagues of 
that region. Its power of inflicting torture 
is rivalled only by that of the spider, “ which 
makes men writhe like cut worms,” and the 
terrible enkran, or “ driver,” asmall black ant, 
‘‘which bites severely, clears out houses, 
destroys the smaller animals, and has, it is 
said, overpowered and destroyed hunters when, 
torpid with fatigue, they have fallen asleep in 
the bush. The same horrible end, being eaten 
alive atom by atom, has befallen white traders 
whose sickness prevented their escape ” (ii. 220). 

It will be seen from these references that the 
work under notice deals with many other 
subjects besides the Gold Coast and its gold- 
fields. In fact, Axim, the true threshold of 
this Eldorado, is not reached till the reader 
has got through the whole of the first, and far 
into the second, volume. At the same time, 
the voyage from Trieste to Madeira, where 
Capt. Burton was joined by Commander 
Cameron, and thence by the Canaries, Bath- 





urst, and Sierra Leone, to the Gold Coast, 
is so brilliantly told, and withal so full of 
instruction, that few will probably feel dis- 
posed to grudge so much space devoted to 
matters not otherwise connected with the 
subject. Nearly the whole of the text is by 
the elder traveller ; w!-ile to his fellow-explorer 
are due the four last chapters describing the 
Takwa and other mines visited by him alone, 
an excellent route-survey of the Ancobra basin, 
with numerous astronomical observations, and 
the greater part of the ethnological and 
natural history collections exhibited last 
summer at the Anthropological Institute. Of 
these objects, the most interesting are the 
neolithic implements, which appear to be 
found everywhere in Upper Guinea. 
‘The native women search for and find them, 
not only near the beds of streams, but also 
about the alluvial diggings. Nearly all are 
shaped like the iron axe or adze of Uriia in 
Central Africa—a long narrow blade with 
rounded top and wedge-shaped edge. This tool 
is either used in the hand like a chisel, or in- 
serted into a conical hole burnt through a tree- 
branch, and the shape of the aperture makes 
every blow tighten the hold ” (ii. 306). 
Needless to say that a work mainly written 
by Capt. Burton is replete with much curious 
and recondite etymological lore and many 
exquisite descriptions of scenery, beside 
vivid accounts of social usages and some 
very outspoken comments on British colonial 
mismanagement. But attention can here 
only be drawn to the present state of affairs 
at Bathurst and Sierra Leone, of which a 
very instructive, if somewhat depressing, 
picture is given. A, H. Kerang. 








Fables by Mr. John Gay. With a Memoir 
by Austin Dobson. ‘ Parchment Library.” 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Gay’s “Fables,” the latest addition to the 
‘¢ Parchment Library,’ fully maintains the 
reputation gained by that series for beauty of 
printing and paper. Mr. Austin Dobson has 
prefixed a charming and appreciative memoir 
of the poet, which all students of the literature 
of the first half of the eighteenth century will 
wish longer. 

Delightful, however, as is the account 
of the poet himself, the critical estimate 
of his works contained in the memoir 
cannot be regarded as completely  satis- 
factory. Mr. Dobson fails to emphasise 
fully many of the characteristics which 
gave Gay a unique position in his own age, 
and leaves others entirely unnoticed. Chief 
among these characteristics were—a form of 
versification, especially in the couplet, far less 
rigid and artificial than that employed by 
any of his contemporaries; a sense of real 
humour ; and, lastly, a feeling for the country 
and country life not to be found again till 
the appearance of ‘‘The Seasons.” Gay’s 
versification was formed under the same con- 
ditions as that of Pope; but the result 
arrived at in the two cases was very different. 
Dryden in his couplet combined the metrical 
discoveries of Denham and Waller, and 
developed them by his own matchless sense 
of rhythm. Pope, in forming his style on 
Dryden’s couplet, seized most strongly on 
Denham’s contribution—the antithesis; Gay, 
on the other hand, on Waller’s contribution 
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—lucidity of expression and softness of 
cadence. Gay’s couplet has thus the interest 
of being a variety distinct from that of Pope 
and his followers. A good example is to be 
found in “‘ The Fan.” 

‘* Here draw Ocenone in the lonely grove 

Where Paris first betrayed her unto love, 

Let withered garlands hang on every bough 

Which the false youth wove for Oenone’s brow ; 

The garlands lose their sweets, the flower is shed, 

And like their odours all his vows are fled.” 

There was more occasional and familiar 
writing in the eighteenth century than in any 
other; yet its vers de société were seldom 
entirely successful, and for this reason—there 
was plenty of wit and smart epigram, but 
very little humour. Gay, however, is an 
exception; he knew the secret of humour— 
la mélancolie gaie, as a Frenchman has called 
it—which lends so much of its charm to 
familiar writing. The “Epistle to a Lady 
occasioned by the Arrival of her Royal 
Highness ” has much of this quality ; but it 
is to be found to perfection in the Epistle 
to Pulteney, which describes a visit to Paris. 
In this delightful poem the little vanities of our 
neighbours are hit off with a touch of true 
humour. We see that they were much the 
same then asnow. The Parisian fop enquires, 
‘© Has Christianity yet reached your nation? 

Are churches built, are masquerades in fashion ? 

Do daily soups your dinners introduce ? 

Are music, snuff, and coaches yet in use?” 

Gay admits they are not unheard of, to which 
the fop replies in rapture that it is evident 
that Paris will succeed in civilising the 
barbarous world. We must refer our readers 
to their Gay for the delightful description 
of the opera, where “the hero struts and the 
whole audience sings.” The difference between 
the English and French appreciation of music 
existed even then. Gay seems to have been 
seated near a particularly loud bawler, whom 
at last in desperation he implores to ‘“sus- 
pend a while ” his song— 

*‘ Sudden he shrugs surprise, and answers quick, 

‘ Monsieur apparement n’aime pas la musique,’ ” 

Gay’s treatment of the country is admitted 
by Mr. Dobson to be of interest, but he does 
not do it full justice. Every now and then 
in his poems dealing with the country, Gay 
displays extraordinary appreciation of Nature 
joined to great felicity of expression. The 
poem on ‘ Rural Sports,” which won him his 
first popularity, contains four lines de- 
scriptive of a sunset which are without a rival 
in any of the attempts of his contemporaries 
to draw from Nature. 

‘Far in the deep the sun his glory hides, 

A streak of gold the sea and sky divides ; 

The purple ctouds their amber linings show, 

And edged with flame rolls every wave below.” 
In their lucidity and reserve, these lines 
might be a model for the too diffuse descriptive 
poets of modern times. The epithets purple 
and amber are peculiarly happy. A dark 
cloud on the horizon will often at sunset take 
a tint which is exactly purple, while the sun 
behind lines it with a yellow that is best 
called amber if it is to be contrasted with the 
actual gold of the setting sun. The mock 
pastorals of “The Shepherd’s Week” con- 
tain not a few passages of a similar kind, 
and much else that enables us to form 
a very pretty picture of rural England 
in the days of good Queen Anne, when “the 





maids and swains”’ delighted in such ballads as 
“Chevy Chace,” ‘“‘ The Bower of Rosamond,” 
** Robin Hood,” and “The grass now grows 
where Troy town stood.” 

It would certainly have made a far more 
interesting volume had “The Shepherd’s 
Week” been added to the “‘ Fables ;” or, better 
still, had the “ Fables” —Gay’s least noticeable 
work—been left out altogether, and a volume 
been made up consisting of “ The Shepherd’s 
Week,” “Rural Sports,” “The Fan,” the 
Epistles to a Lady and to Pulteney, and the 
lyrics, including even the lines to Molly 
Mogg. But, interesting as such a volume 
would have been, it must be supposed that it 
did not come within the range of practical 
publishing. Is it too much to hope that Mr. 
Dobson (for who could do it better?) will some 
day give us a full-length portrait of Gay in 
connexion with his times? A good account 
is still to be written of that literary society of 
which Pope and Swift were the chief orna- 
ments, and Bolingbroke the centre ; and which 
devoted itself so faithfully to mutual admira- 
tion, or, as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ex- 
pressed it, to giving each other certificates of 
excellence, like Bessus and the Swordsmen in 
“King and no King.” Sr. Loz Srracuer. 








Wesley’s Designated Successor: the Life, 
Letters, and Literary Labours of the Rev. 
J. W. Fletcher, Vicar of Madeley. By the 
Rev. L. Tyerman. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


THE interest of Fletcher’s life must ever lie 
in the circumstance that he was marked out 
by John Wesley as his fittest successor in the 
arduous labour of directing the progress of 
the Methodist Society. This distinction was 
not offered in haste and repented of in leisure. 
The wish of the founder of Methodism 
was first expressed in 1778, and it was 
renewed three years later, though Fletcher’s 
health was even then failing, and it seemed 
almost a certainty that his death would 
precede that of Wesley. In the mind of the 
Methodist who desires to study the lives of 
John Wesley’s friends, there must often arise 
the question, What kind of man was the Vicar 
of Madeley ? and the answer, as found in the 
pages of Mr. Tyerman’s biography, is satis- 
factory in every respect exceptone. Fletcher’s 
industry in his parochial work among the 
colliers and iron-workers under his charge— 
Mr. Tyerman cannot surely be accurate in 
saying (p. 61) that there were in the year 
1800 only 291 houses in the parish for 4,758 
inhabitants—often overtaxed his strength. 
His contempt for money and position found 
few followers in his time; the rents of his 
small patrimony in Switzerland were usually 
sent back to his native country to be dis- 
tributed among its poor; and his answer to 
the offer of higher preferment in the Church 
which was made to him by the Ministry 
as a reward for his pamphlets on the 
American War may fairly match that of 
Goldsmith when the Earl of Northumber- 
land graciously condescended to hold out 
a patronising hand to him. His knowledge 
of the “old plan of Methodism” was not 
exceeded by any of its ministers, and his 
statement of the religious opinions embodied 
in the word Methodism might have been 
adopted without alteration by Wesley him- 





self. He was a man of infinite kindness of 
disposition ; though many of his polemical 
antagonists came into personal contact with 
him when they were still marked by the scars 
of the contest, they bowed before his superior 
generosity of tone, and, smiling, put their 
weapons by, The chief drawback to his 
leading the hosts of Methodism must be 
found in the fact that he was rather fitted to 
shine in private than in public life, that his 
talents were more suited for the theological 
controversies of the library than for the busy 
intercourse of daily life, where quick judgment 
and prompt action must be brought into play. 
Moreover, he was a native of a foreign land ; 
and, if the testimony of John Pawson can be 
trusted (p. 242), there remained until the 
middle of his life “a kind of roughness” 
about his language which grated harshly on 
an English hearer, and he sometimes seemed 
“to be at a loss for words.” Had it fallen to 
Fletcher’s lot to take the position which John 
Wesley designed for him, these defects would 
have been magnified into mountains by those 
who chafed under his authority. 

In spite of the sweetness of his disposition, 
the Vicar of Madeley was immersed in con- 
troversy for many years of his life. When 
the Countess of Huntingdon established at 
Trevecca, in Wales, a college for the educa- 
tion of young men who proposed to enter the 
ministry, Fletcher was appointed its presi- 
dent ; but before four years had passed away 
the little community was rent asunder by 
theological differences, and its members were 
attacking one another in print on the merits 
or faults of the rival creeds of Calvinism and 
Arminianism. The war of words lasted for 
several years, and before the strife subsided 
Fletcher had crossed lances with such redoubt- 
able antagonists as Walter Shirley, Rowland 
Hill, Berridge of Everton, and Toplady. The 
language of the theological press at the 
present day is not always remarkable 
for moderation of tone; but the extracts in 
Mr. Tyerman’s pages from the writings of Top- 
lady and Sir Richard Hiil will, at all events, 
show that the disputants of a century ago 
were not more courteous to their opponents 
than are their descendants of to-day. A con- 
troversy on Calvinism, which spread itself 
over half-a-dozen years, would have exhausted 
the energies of most country clergymen, but 
in the midst of the struggle Fletcher turned 
aside to strike a blow at Unitarianism. At 
the close of the year 1771 a pamphlet on the 
trial of Elwall, “a Socinian Quaker,” for 
heresy, was published at Birmingham by Dr. 
Priestley—this is the name, and not Dr. 
Price, as Mr. Tyerman suggests, which was 
written by Fletcher in the letter on p. 219—and 
a copy which was lent to Boswell drew forth, 
it will be remembered, some interesting re- 
marks from Dr. Johnson on the poor Quaker. 
At the request of “some serious people” 
Fletcher commenced an answer to this publi- 
cation of Dr. Priestley, but this, like some 
later treatises of Fletcher on the writings of 
the great Birmingham Doctor, remained in 
MS. for many years. Over his pamphlets on 
the American War we would willingly draw 
a veil; the part which he played in that 
struggle added nothing to his reputation, and 
it is clear from his own letters (p. 348) that 
he himself entertained considerable doubts on 
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the wisdom of the step which he had taken. 
Wesley had led the way by his abridgement of 
Taxation no Tyranny, and it is charitable to 
believe that in this matter Fletcher’s chief 
object was to aid his leader in his struggle. 
Far more creditable to the judgment of the 
vicar of Madeley is the unpublished pamph- 
let on national grievances which he addressed 
to Lord John Cavendish. The loss to the 
national revenue, and the demoralisation of 
the poor, through the practice of smuggling, 
had not escaped his clear judgment, and in 
this pamphlet he argued that those evils 
could only be removed by a reduction in the 
duties on the chief imports. In this, and in 
some other points of political economy, 
Fletcher was in advance of his age. * 

Mr. Tyerman’s latest biography will not 
prove as popular outside the Methodist com- 
munity as his Lives otf Whitefield and the 
Wesleys, but it is marked by the same depth 
of research and accuracy of detail. The 
history of Wesleyanism cannot be fully com- 
prehended without a study of this volume 
and its predecessors. W. P. Courtney. 








Poetry and Humour of the Scottish Language. 
By Charles Mackay. (Paisley: Gardner.) 


Ir is hard to understand why this book 
should appear under the title of Poetry and 
Humour of the Scottish Language. It is a 
glossary of Scottish words, with quotations 
from Scottish poetry, and a very considerable 
number of absurd etymologies. There is‘ ‘an 
introductory chapter of some twenty pages>in 
which an attempt is made to prove that Low- 
land Scotch is decidedly a language, and not 
a dialect, “as many English people believe.” 
At one time the Northern English in Scotland 
was a distinct language. It was spoken by 
all classes of the people, and found a literary 
expression in prose and verse. Before the 
Revolution it had ceased to be used in prose 
as a literary language, though it still con- 
tinued to display its vigour and beauty in 
lyrical compositions. In spite of Allan Ram- 
say and Burns, the national tongue has now 
become a provincial idiom, and 


“the members of the legal and medical profes- 
sions who are afraid of the accusation of 
vulgarity that might be launched against them 
if they spoke publicly in the picturesque lan- 
guage of their fathers and grandfathers, and 
the clergy who are unlearning in the pulpit the 
brave old speech that was good enough for John 
Knox,” 

are in this matter the creatures of circum- 
stance, The majority of the members of the 
learned professions in Scotland have only a 
superficial knowledge of the ‘‘ Doric,” and 
cannot understand even the language of 
Burns without the help of a glossary. The 
language of their grandfathers, which used to 
be spoken “by judges on the bench, by 
ministers of religion, and by ladies of the 
highest rank,” is now the language of the 
lower orders, though it still continues to give 
proof of its melody in an occasional lyric, or 
of its vigour in a bit of satirical verse. 

And now for the Glossary, which appears 
under the heading of “ Poetry and Humour.” 
A good dictionary is a mine of poetry, and it 
would be strange if a glossary of words 
from the “sturdy vernacular” that lends 


itself so effectually to the expression of wit 
and humour should prove dull reading. No 
fault is found with the words or with the 
well-known anecdotes and quotations which 
have been selected, but the manner in which 
Gaelic has been made to play the part of 
elucidating the poetry and humour of the 
words is a serious blot on the book. Dr. 
Murray, in his Dialect of the Southern Coun- 
ties of Scotland, maintains that the Lowland 
Scotch is never Celtic, and that the most 
signal evidence is afforded by the language of 
Lowland Scotland of the complete alienation 
between the Teutonic Lowland and the Celtic 
Highland race. If Mr. Mackay had shown 
that he was not only a thorough Celtic scholar, 
but also competent to give a clear and satis- 
factory account of the values of the Gaelic 
letters as compared with other Aryan lan- 
guages, his etymologies would have been 
received with respect ; but, when an etymolo- 
gist ignores the first principles of philology, 
how can he expect those who believe that 
philology is a science to accept his derivations 
from one of the Aryan languages which is to 
them an unknown tongue? When we are 
told that “ deuk,” in the line 


** The deuk’s dang o’er my daddie” 


is not the “aquatic fowl,” but the Gaelic 
“deuch,”’ a deep potation, and then find 
“theak,’ to thatch a house, and Gaelic 
“tigh,”’ a house, compared with the Greek 
Onxn, we have good reason to receive his 
etymologies with suspicion. Indeed, the 
derivation of the word from “ deuch ” destroys 
the humour of the line. There can be no 
doubt that many of the Scottish words in this 
Glossary are related to kindred words in Celtic, 
but we must have stronger proof than any 
Dr. Mackay gives before we can believe that 
they are derived directly from Gaelic. ‘ Beet,” 
“cannie,” ‘“cantie,” ‘thane,’ ‘ dunce,” 
“levin,” and “yesterday” are genuine 
English words, and have no connexion with 
the Gaelic; while “busk” is not derived 
from Gaelic ‘‘ busgadh,” but the Gaelic word 
itself is borrowed from the Scandinavian. 
This book, which is a reprint, with many 
corrections and great extensions, of three 


papers contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine | 8°8. 


twelve years ago, is a dull and uninstructive 
medley of guess-work, without a gleam of 
poetry or humour. Its bones should never 
have been disinterred. They should have 
been allowed to rest in their grave in Black- 
wood, Grorce R. Merry. 








TWO DRAMAS BY iBSEN. 


En Folkefiende: Skuespil i fem Akter. Af 
Henrik Ibsen. (Copenhagen: Gyldendalske 
Boghandel.) 

Nora: a Play. By Henry Ibsen. Translated 
from the Norwegian by Henrietta Frances 
Lord. (Griffith & Farran.) 


Dr. GrorGe Branpes, in a recent masterly 
essay upon Henrik Ibsen, remarks that in 
his drama of “ Ghosts,” published a year ago, 
he has given expression to his darkest 
thoughts, his most despairing moods, adding 
that he must strike a new key if he wishes 
to recover his whole popularity. The remark 
is perhaps the 1éast happy in the whole essay. 





Ibsen has never had any true “ popularity,” 

















which implies a certain measure of affection. 
He has had power enough and to spare, the 
power which belongs to colossal strength and 
deadly earnestness. This power the sombre 
intensity of “Ghosts” could by no means 
diminish. But this is not popularity in the 
ordinary sense of the word; and in his new 
play, “ An Enemy of the People,” he has had 
small thought of “ regaining” what he either 
never had or never lost. If a poet’s popularity 
be measured solely by the editions of his works, 
then Ibsen is popular to adegree. So quinine 
may be said to be popular in a fever-stricken 
land—but the term is surely misapplied. 

“En Folkefiende” is not so startling as its 
predecessor. There is no physical horror in 
it, and consequently it does not tell upon the 
nerves as did ‘‘ Ghosts.” Its motive may be 
stated in a few words, for Ibsen has again 
chosen a perfectly simple theme, and forsworn 
all his former complexity of intrigue. A little 
coast-town in Norway has suddenly risen to 
great and increasing prosperity through the 
discovery of its capabilities as a health- 
resort. The town authorities have erected a 
great hydropathic establishment, and Dr. 
Stockmann, the originator of the scheme, is 
its physician. The townspeople, rejoicing in 
the redoubled life and trade he has brought 
among them, regard him as their benefactor. 
Certain circumstances, however, excite his 
suspicions ; and he discovers that, by no fault 
of his, a huge mistake has been made, and 
the water supplied to the establishment comes 
from polluted sources, while even the sea is 
tainted with the town sewage. In his naive 
uprightness he never doubts that after this 
discovery he will be regarded as twice the 
benefactor of his native place, and that all 
energies will at once be devoted to remedy 
the defects. But he reckons without his 
host. The improvements will involve a heavy 
addition to the town rates; two years will be 
required to complete them ; and, meanwhile, 
the town will have lost its vogue and reputa- 
tion. The action of the play shows how, 
little by little, all the cliques and parties in 
the town turn against Dr. Stockmann, refuse 
to admit that anything is wrong, and try to 
him. Little by little, too, his indignation 
against this selfish dishonesty and indifference 
to human life rises to the boiling point. At 
last, dismissed from his post of physician, 
and finding the press closed against his com- 
plaints, he calls a public meeting, which 
refuses to hear him on the subject of the 
poisoned water. Thereupon, in an excited 
harangue, he hurls scorn in the face of a 
community whose defective material sanitation 
is only a type of its intellectual and moral 
rottenness. The result is that society ostra- 
cises him, the mob breaks his windows, and 
the curtain falls upon him preparing manfully 
to begin life again under the stigma of being 
“an enemy of the people.” 

In this play the poet has studiously 
avoided every effect of theatrical sensation. 
The whole theme and many of the individual 
scenes are strongly dramatic, but the thrilling 
situations of “The Pillars of Society ” and 
“A Doll’s House” are totally absent. In its 
abundance of pure humour, as well as in 
other respects, the play is more closely re- 
lated to *‘ The Young Men’s League”’ than to 
any other of his former works. Its dialogu, 
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is perfect—not a word is thrown away, not a 
word is unduly brilliant, not a word is dull. 
Each character is clearly individualised, and 
Dr. Stockmann especially will one day take 
his place among the most masterly, as he is 
certainly one of the most sympathetic, of all 
Ibsen’s creations. In none of his plays is 
the technique wore exact, the welding of 
character and incident more thorough. Some 
of us would like to see the poet return to his 
old manner and give us another great fantastic 
drama in verse; but so long as he produces 
such plays as “En Folkefiende,” we have no 
valid reason to regret his adherence to realism 
and prose. 


The difficulty of translating from Ibsen’s 
idiomatic Norwegian into our half-Latinised 
tongue has proved rather too much for the 
lady who has attempted an English version of 
‘* Et Dukkebjem.”’ She has neither a perfect 
knowledge of Norwegian nor a thorough 
mastery of English, so that she has perpe- 
trated several mistranslations, while she fails 
throughout to reproduce the crispness and 
spontaneity of the dialogue. Several indica- 
tions, indeed, lead one to suspect that the 
translation is not made direct from the Nor- 
wegian, but through the Swedish. In the 
original, for example, Ibsen discards the foolish 
French fashion of marking a new “ scene” at 
every entrance or exit, whereas it is religiously 
followed in that version. It must be admitted, 
however, that Miss Lord has shown herself at 
once conscientious and courageous. She has 
followed the original faithfully where some 
might have been tempted to tone it down for 
the English market; and the defects of her 
work proceed from lack of knowledge, not from 
want of care or enthusiasm. A so-called “ Life 
of Henrik Ibsen ”—being, in fact, an essay on 
** Ibsen and the Marriage Question ”’—precedes 
the drama, and may assist a sympathetic 
reader to perceive, though it be “through a 
glass darkly,” some of the power of this most 
finished of the poet’s works. It is difficult to 
understand why Ibsen’s title, ‘‘A Doll’s 
House,”’ which fits the play so perfectly, 
should have been discarded, in England as 
well as in Germany, for the meaningless and 
commonplace “Nora.” Even ‘a public 
unused to Ibsen’s surprises’? could scarcely 
have failed to perceive the combined pathos 
and irony of the original title. 

WILt1AM ARCHER. 








SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


The Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer. 
Vols. I., II. (Reeves.) Mr. Walford may 
fairly be congratulated on the success of his 
new venture. His magazine has now com- 
pleted its first year, and has faithfully fulfilled 
its original promise “to present the past to 
English readers in a popular and attractive 
form.” That a magazine of this class should 
be free from “ padding” is more than we have 
a right to expect ; and there is not a little of it 
in these volumes, though it would be invidious 
to particularise. We hold, however, that it 
may serve a distinct and useful purpose in 
providing milk for the babes of archaeology, 
and in thus attracting many who would be 
repelled by a “high-and-dry” standard of 
scholarship. To foster and spread as widely as 
possible the growing taste for antiquarian 


researches is the special and very laudable 
mission of these popular magazines. Among 





the contributions deserving special notice the 
most prominent is the ‘‘ History of Gilds,” by 
Mr. ©. Walford. This is a subject of which 
he importance is now widely recognised, and 
it could not have fallen into better hands. We 
could have wished, indeed, that Mr. Walford had 
given us more of his own views, and had quoted 
less the opinions of others. But the student 
who wishes for a useful résumé of all that the 
best authorities have written on Gilds will here 
find just what he requires; and we shall look 
forward to the publication of these papers in a 
separate form. Mr. Greenstreet contributes 
several rolls of arms—Philipot’s, Holland’s, 
the Third Calais, and the Gentry; and Mr. 
Walford is fortunate in having secured the 
services of so well-known and learned an 
expert. The two papers by Mr. J. Phillips 
on ‘The Cromwells of Putney” are deserving 
of high praise. They deal with the hitherto 
obscure origin of the Malleus monachorum and of 
the family of the Protector. By careful original 
research, combined with local knowledge, Mr. 
Phillips has been enabled to throw a flood of 
light on both the Cromwell and the Williams 
families, and, incidentally, to give some valuable 
information on the social life of the time. We 
learn, inter alia, that the father of the Earl of 
Essex was called ‘‘ Smyth” as often as ‘‘ Crom- 
well,” which suggests that the former name 
narrowly escaped the immortality gained by the 
other. ere is, however, on p. 60, a strange 
confusion between the father and grandfather. 
Mr. W. Porter, a most oa. writer, has 
a careful paper on ‘‘The First Discovery of 
America.” ‘‘ An Extraordinary Impostor of the 
Stuart Period ” is a very entertaining sketch, by 
Mr. Fuller, of his namesake, the inventor of the 
famous warming-pan story. Mr. Rendle con- 
tributes a strange but instructive account of 
‘“‘The Stews on Bankside.” The Rev. J. 
Maskell deals with ‘‘The Chantry of St. Mary 
Berking,” by Tower Hill, and Mr. J. H. Round 
with ‘The Later Earldom of Mar.” There are 
also several contributions on ‘‘ English Book- 
plates.” The bibliographical department is, as 
might be expected, more scanty, but we may 
notice two papers on ‘The Bibliography of 
Shorthand,” and one by the editor on the Bib- 
liography of Essex ; and, among literary studies, 
a scholarly article by Archdeacon Hannah on 
some short poems claimed for more than one 
author, an ingenious disquisition on that vexata 
uaestio, the origin of ‘* God Save the Queen ” 
(a Latin choral hymn being here suggested), 
and a paper on ‘‘The Titurel of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach.” The ‘‘ Notes and News” section 
is particularly well done, and will accumulate a 
vais store of antiquarian information. The 
correspondence columns are also an important 
feature, as they were in the days of old Sylvanus 
Urban, “in whose footsteps,” Mr. Walford tells 
us, ‘‘ it is my pride and pleasure to tread.” 


History of the Irish People. By W. A. O’Conor. 
(Manchester: Heywood.) The idea of this 
work would seem to have been suggested by 
Mr. Green’s History of the English People, of 
which it broadly caricatures the scheme, while 
possessing none of its charms. Macaulay set 
the fashion of melodrama in history, but it has 
been reserved for Mr. O’Conor to introduce the 
true transpontine rant. To him ‘the Irish 
people” are, throughout their history, angels 
of light; their conquerors are, of course, the 
villains of the piece, more especially the Norman 
race, who are abused with a virulence by the 
side of which Mr. Coote’s denunciations of the 
Old English and their ‘blanketed tribes” 
ap pale and mild. Unfortunately, Mr. 
O'Conor omits to mention who “ the Irish people” 
are. His own Milesian ancestry, in whose 
pugnacity he glories, did but experience at 
the hand of the Normans the fate which they 
had themselves, as he shows, inflicted on the 
conquered natives. And if Ireland was oyer- 





run by Norman condottieri, it was directly due 
to the selfish folly of these very Milesians 
and their followers, who, instead of uniting 
against the common foe, indulged, as he admits, 
in ‘*‘ mutual slaughter’ when the invader was 
actually in their midst. In fact, all the 
** conquered” and “ oppressed ” in Ireland were 
themselves once conquerors and oppressors. 
Mr. O’Conor’s running comments are of the 
style of Land League oratory ; and we are some- 
what unpleasantly reminded of certain allusions 
to ‘the wild justice of revenge” by his re- 
marks on the murder of Hugh de Laci, slain, 
more Hibernico, from behind : 

‘* It is not by any means intended as commendation 
when it is said that the act was conceived and 
executed in the truest spirit of the race against 
whose profane usurpation it was directed” (i. 150). 


Mr. O’Conor also complains bitterly that the 
English papers 

‘*most illogically cause Ireland and murder ‘o 
become associated in the mind of the English 
public. . . . The crime of murder is less frequent 
in Ireland at the present day than in any other 
country, if it may not be s2id to he totally absent, if 
.s ." be limited to ite strictly civil meaning” 
(i. 74). 

Mrs. CrEIGHTON’Ss Stories from English His- 
tory (Rivingtons) form an excellent sequel to 
her First History of England, by giving to 
children a series of sketches of special events 
in greater and more interesting detail than is 
attainable when the whole bistory has to be 
narrated. Mrs. Creighton tells her stories— such 
as those of the death of Bede and of Drake’s 
voyage—in the simple, unaffected way which is 
the best suited for her subject, and she has 
generally succeeded in fulfilling her promise of 
extracting them from chronicles or weaving them 
together from well-authenticated historical facts. 
Sometimes, indeed, an experienced reader may 
doubt whether she has really mastered the mean- 
ing of the facts which she has collected. In the 
story, for instance, about “King Richard's 
Escape from the Turks,” though she makes no 
misstatement, she will inevitably, by her lan- 
guage about ‘‘heathen Turks,” convey the 
impression that the Turks were heathen in the 
same sense that the Arabs were heathen before 
the preaching of Mohammed. Farther on in 
the book we have the statement that the Pilgrim 
Fathers were instructed before they left 
England by a certain John Pastor, otherwise 
unknown to history. The geography of the 
Netherlands, too, seems to be a subject on which 
Mrs. Creighton needs instruction. She tells us 
that Erasmus, the parva domus of whose birth 
is still to be seen at Rotterdam, was a Fleming ; 
and, stranger still, that Guy Fawkes “ was 
fetched over from Holland.” The notion of a 
strict Catholic enlisting in the army of Maurice 
instead of in the more congenial service of the 
Catholic Archdukesis one which Mrs. Creighton 
has only to give herself a moment’s thought to 
abandon. 


Ir is, unfortunately, impossible to speak 
favourably of Mr. Godwin’s Civil War in 
Hampshire (Elliot Stock), It is true that the 
author has really worked hard at original 
sources of information; but he is absolutely 
devoid of the critical faculty, and he quotes the 
“Perfect Diurnal” and ‘‘ Mercurius Anticus” 
withcut the slightest suspicion that those men- 
dacious publications ever deviated from the 
truth. The fact is, that anyone who tries to 
reconstruct the history of the Civil War has to 
make up his mind to reject a good deal more 
than he accepts. 


History of Skipton. By W. Harbutt Dawson. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) One of those 
local books, admirably printed and_ prettily 
illustrated, for the existence of which it is diffi- 
cult to account. Too long and expensive for a 
handbook, and too flimsy for a book of reference, 
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it is equally without value and interest to those 
who read for instruction and those who read 
for pleasure. Skipton is an ancient town full of 
historic memories ; and the foundation of Bolton 
Abbey by a bereaved mother mourning for her 
only son isa legend which Wordsworth has made 
familiar, and even Mr. Dawson could not make 
dull and uninteresting. It must be confessed, 
however, that he has done his best. The gene- 
alogical memoir of the Cliffords, who were 
lords of Skipton for more than four hundred 
years, is a compilation which defies criticism, 
although the author tells us that he had free 
access to the noble collection of MSS. remainin 
in the castle. If he would only have content 
himself with transcribing some more of these 
family records without comment, he would 
have made amends for his own shortcomings. 
One of the most readable chapters in the book 
is the collection of notices of local worthies, 
among whom are Petyt, the keeper of the 
records, and his brother Sylvester, Holmes the 
antiquary, and the late Lord St. Leonards. The 
last-named was a native of Skipton, but it is 
characteristic of the author that he credits 
Sugden with a retort which has been attributed 
to every great man of humble origin for the 
last two hundred years. A book of this calibre 
would not be complete without a chapter on 
local folk-lore; but those who care for such 
matters will be disappointed to be gravely told 
that Palm Sunday is so called ‘* because, as the 
Ritualists say, on that day the boughs of palm 
trees used to be carried in processicn.” Again, 
“Good Friday. It is upon this day that, hot 
cross buns are eaten.” 


John Hus. By A. H. Wratislaw. ‘‘The Home 
Library.” (8S. P. 0. K.) The object of this 
book is to make the English reader acquainted 
with new facts about John Hus that have come 
to light since 1848. The writings of Hus in 
Czech were first published in 1865 and 1870, 
the press being now as free in Bohemia as in 
Britain. It is interesting to read that, owing 
to the University of res, (founded in 1348 
by the Emperor Charles IV., son of the blind 
king who fell at the Battle of Orécy two 
years before), the state of education and 
general culture in Bohemia at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century was higher than in 
any other country. Hus’s love for the character 
and writings of Wycliffe, on which charge he 
was burnt at the stake, should of itself com- 
mend his Life to the study of Englishmen. 
Like Savonarola, Hus fell a martyr to his 
passionate desire to reform the lives of the 
Romish clergy. Like Luther, he gained the 
ear of the people, and his doctrines were only 
stamped out by reducing the Czech population 
from 4,000,000 to 800,000. He was of poor 
parents, and began his life as a poor scholar. 
Speaking on the subject of wicked women who 
seduce others into sin, he says: 

‘* These are the devil’s spoons, by means of which 
he devours others ; but, when he has done devouring 
others with the spoon, he eats the spoon also—as, 
when I was a poor scholar, I used to make a spoon 
of a piece of bread tiil I had done eating my pease- 
porridge ; then I eat the spoon.” 

The book abounds in matter attractive to the 
political economist, the theologian, and the 
student of manners ; and our interest is sustained 
throughout in the pure and dauntless martyr 
for the truth, 


Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War. 
W. H. Allen.) This is a translation from the 

rench, the original work being attributed to 
Baron Jomini, Prince Gorchakof’s Adlatus in 
the Russian Foreign Office. It is an elaborate 
stringing together of the causes of the Crimean 
War, called “iniquitous,” and, according to 
this Russian version, mainly caused by the 
wicked machinations of Louis Napoleon and 
Lord Stratford Canning. Succeeding to Prince 











Menschikof as Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Prince Gorchakof ‘‘ made it the business 
of his life to procure the abrogation of those 
clauses in the Treaty of Paris which he con- 
sidered hurtful to the interests or to the 
dignity of his country.” He resigned office 
only a short time ago, but not until he had 
accomplished that one great object of his 
endeavours. This ‘‘ Diplomatic Study” is an 
epitome of Russian official documents on all the 
subjects which resolved themselves into the 
Eastern Question, beginning with the struggle of 
French and Russian influence at Constantinople 
for the keys of the Holy Sepulchre. Prince 
Gorchakof having dexterously availed himself of 
a favourable moment to repudiate the Black 
Sea Clause of the Treaty of Paris, Baron Jomini 
was employed to sing paeans to the Imperial 
Chancellor, and to crown his labours with this 
work of praise. This has been done with a 
result which would doubtless have been much 
more gratifying to the Russian Chancellor had 
he retired before the war which led to the 
submission of the San Stefano Treaty to the 
Berlin Congress. Asa Russian version of the 
history of the Crimean War, however specious 
the arguments, the work is highly jinteresting, 
for it touches on points which still await solu- 
tion. 


Mr. JouNn BATEMAN has issued with the new 
year a fourth edition of his Great Landowners of 
Great Britain and Ireland (Harrison). To those 
who have not yet made acquaintance with this 
volume, we may say that it is a compilation 
from ‘‘The Modern Domesday Book,” giving 
all landowners with 3,000 acres and £3,000 
a-year. The many and gross inaccuracies of 
the original return have been, so far as possible, 
corrected by means of personal applications ; 
and the result is a work of very great statistical 
value, enlivened by a caustic Preface. 


Messrs. Harrison have also sent us ithe 
new volume for 1883, being the forty-fifth issue, 
of Sir Bernard Burke’s Peerage, which it is super- 
fluous now either to praise or criticise. We 
have noticed, however, a loose statement in the 
Preface, recording the creation of two new law 
a which omits to distinguish that Baron 

ramwell is an hereditary peer and Baron Fitz- 
gerald only a life peer. It will be news to 
some to learn that the barony of Berkeley has 
descended in the female line on the death of the 
late earl. The alphabetical index is a valuable 
feature of this work. 


THE Historical Society of Normandy has, 
within the last ten years, published many im- 
portant contributions to the history of the 

rovince. M. Ch. de Robillard de Beaurepaire 
edited the Norman Chronicle of Pierre 
Cochon, apostolic notary at Rouen ; the General 
History of the Abbey of St. Michael in Peril of 
the Sea, by Don Jean Huynes; and five volumes 
of documents relating to the States of Nor- 
mandy during the reigns of Henri IV. and 
Louis XIII. and XLV - (1589-1666). The 
Chronicle of Robert de Torrigni, Abbot of Mont 
Saint-Michel, together with minor works of the 
author and other members of the abbey, have 
been edited by M. Léopold Delisle ; Coquelin’s 
History of the Abbey of Saint-Michel du ‘l'réport, 
by M. Lorinier; a History ofgthe Royal Abbey 
of Saint-Pierre de Jumitges, by the Rey. J. 
Loth; and an Ecclesiastical History of the Dio- 
cese of Coutances by M. Dolbet. M.S.de Merval 
contributes documents relating to the founda- 
tion of Le Havre; M. Tardif, critical texts of 
the Coutumiers de Normandie ; and M. Léopold 
Delisle, Actes normands de la Chambre des 
Comptes sous Philippe de Valois (1328-50). 
The Memoirs of President Bigot de Monville, 
on the interdiction of the Parliament of Nor- 
mandy, in 1639, and of Pierre Thomas, Sieur du 
Fossé, are edited by le vicomte d’Estaintot and 
M. Bouquet respectively. M. Grayier’s edition 











of Jean Bethencourt’s Le Canarien, or book of 
the conquest and conversion of the Canaries 
(1402-22), is out of print. This long series of 
original and critical work does great credit to 
the antiquaries of Normandy. M. Picard, 82 
rue Bonaparte, is the Paris publisher of the 
society. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. H. Rassam has returned to London, 
having been prevented from continuing his 
excavations in Mesopotamia; by the persistent 
refusal of the authorities at Constantinople to 
give him a firman. It is noteworthy that, 
while all English applications now meet with 
rebuff, the French talk confidently of sending 
out a new expedition to resume the work begun 
by M. de Sarzec. 


OF historical contributions in the forthcoming 
volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica the 
most important is perhaps a monograph on the 
Medici, by Prof. Villari; the late Prof. Pauli 
sketches the history of Lorraine; Mr. Symonds 
takes Machiavelli; Messrs. Tozer and Boase 
the Land and Empire of the Macedonians; 
Prof. Harnack discusses Manichaeism, with a 
use of Oxiental sources which sets the subject 
in a light new to the English reader; Prof. 
Kessler deals as a specialist with that curious 
survival of ancient Babylonian ideas, the 
system of the Mandaeans; Sir R. Temple takes 
Mahrattas; Mr. Swinburne contributes an 
elaborate study of Queen Mary; Dr. Ruge 
sketches the history of Maps; Ool. Yule and 
Mr. Nicholson clear up the vexed subject of 
Sir John Mandeville; Dr. Robertson Smith 
uses some new Oriental sources for Mecca and 
Medina; Mr. A. H. Keane has written two 
articles on the Malay Race and the Malay 
Archipelago. Mr. Tylor’s Magic, Prof. Sellars’ 
Lucretius and Martial, Mr. Paley’s Lucian, 
and Prof. Jebb’s Lysias are among the other 
articles of general interest. 


Dr. W. Rosperrson Smiti has been elected 
to the Chair of Arabic at Cambridge, vacant by 
the death of E. H. Palmer. The professorship 
is a non-resident one. 


AmonG the volumes in preparation for the 
** Parchment Library ” are, we hear, an edition 
of Milton’s Sonnets, annotated by the Rector 
of Lincoln College; and the earlier Poems of 
Mr. Tennyson, in two volumes, each with a 
frontispiece by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 


WE understand that the new edition of 
Liddell and Scott's Lexicon—or at least those 
copies of it that will bo published in America 
from plates sent over from this country—will 
bear on the title-page the name of Prof. Drisler, 
of Columbia College, in recognition of his ser- 
vices in the revision. It has been found neces- 
sary to widen the columns of this edition, and 
also to increase their length by about an inch. 


WE fear thet the statement of a contemporary 
that the first instalment of Dr. Murray’s 
English Dictionary will be published early in 
February is hardly likely to be realised, and 
that it would be at present premature to fix 
any date for its appearance. It may be added 
that, in another column, the details of Mr. 
Stanford’s bequest were misstated. The sum of 
£5,000 was left to the University of Cambridge, 
or, failing it, to that of Oxford, and not vice 


versa, 


Tue next volume in the *‘ English Citizen” 
series will be The State in Relation to Trade, 
by Mr. T. H. Farrer, which will be published 
immediately. We understand that the volume 
in this series on Justice and Police, which had 
been assigned to Mr. O. P. Ilbert, now legal 
momber of the Indian Oouncil, has been under- 
taken in his unayoidable default by Mr. F. 
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Pollock, who will also write the volume on 
The State and the Land. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin has yielded to the general wish of all 
those who have had an opportunity of seeing 
Miss Zimmern’s The Epic of Kings, and has 
consented to issue a popular edition, which will 
appear next week. 


Messrs. BLAcKWoop’s announcements in- 
clude The Wisdom of Goethe, selected and trans- 
lated by emeritus professor J. S. Blackie; and 
King Capital, in two volumes, by Mr. William 
Sime. 


Messrs. G. L. GommE AND H. B. WHEATLEY 
announce a new series of reprints, which ought 
to prove attractive to the curious for more 
reasons than one. This is a selection from the 
earliest Chap-books, more especially those that 
illustrate folk-lore. They will be reprinted in 
chap-book form, with outline representations of 
the original quaint wood-cuts. Each tract will 
be complete in itself, and will have a short 
bibliographical Preface. It is proposed to issue 
a series of about five tracts every year, for a 
subscription of one guinea ; and the number of 
subsesbens will be limited to 275. The series 
for 1883 will consist of The Seven Wise Masters 
of Rome (Wynkyn de Worde, circ. 1505), The 
Antient, True, and Admirable History of Patient 
Grisel, The Pleasant History of Thomas Hicka- 
thrift, The History of Mother Bunch of the West, 
and The Famous and Remarkable History of Sir 
Richard Whittington. These four last are all of 
the seventeenth century. 


A voLuUME of miscellanies, by Mr. J. W. 
Sherer, entitled Aé Home and in India, will 
shortly be issued by Messrs. W. H. Allen and 
Co. Its contents are classified as Idyllic, Indian, 
and Social. 


Messrs. NovELLo intend to publish shortly 
an English version of Spitta’s well-known Li/e 
of J. S. Bach. 


Ir is hoped that the overdue volumes for 
1882 of the Early-English Text Society will all 
be printed, and possibly issued, before the end 
of the present month. They are four in number, 
two of the “original ” and two of the ‘‘ extra” 
series. The former will consist of Beowulf, 
reproduced by the autotype process from the 
MS. in the British Museum (Cotton, Vitellius, 
A xv.), with a transliteration and notes by Prof. 
Zupitza, of Berlin; and “The Fifty Earliest 
English Wills in the Court of Probate, London, 
1387-1430, with a Priest’s Will of 1454,” copied 
from the Registers in Somerset House and 
edited by Mr. F. J. Furnivall. The latter, 
forming Nos. 6 and 7 of “The English 
Charlemagne Romances,” will be The Teil of 
Rauf Coilyear, from the printed copy by Lek- 
previk, together with the fragments of Roland 
and Vernagu and Otuel from the Auchinleck 
MS., edited by Mr. Sidney J. Herrtage; and 
Part I. of Lord Berners’ English version of 
Huon of Burdeux, from Lord Crawford’s unique 
copy of Wynkyn de Worde’s edition (circ. 1534), 
collated with the next extant edition of 1601, 
edited by Mr. Sidney L. Lee. More money and 
fresh members are, as always, sadly needed to 
enable the society to get on with its work. 
The indefatigable ,secretary is Mr. F. J. Furni- 
vall, 3 St. George s Square, London, N.W. 


The Oracle, a journal devoted to answering 
questions, and hitherto published at one penny, 
has been enlarged, and will henceforth be 
published at twopence. 


Canon Farrar’s new book, The Early Days 
of Christianity, is being issued in America by 
Messrs. Cassell, etter, Galpin and Co., in four 
editions, of which two—at one dollar and at 
forty cents—have been found necessary in order 
to meet piratical reprints. 

Wart WuitTmMan has contributed to the 





New York Critic of December 16 an essay on 
Robert Burns. 


Messrs. JoHN WILEY AnD Sons, of New 
York, deny the statement concerning them which 
was printed in the AcADEMy of December 23, 
under the heading of ‘‘ American Authors and 
English Publishers.” 


Mr. APPLETON MorGAN, a supporter of the 
Baconian authorship of ‘‘ the Shakspere Plays,” 
runs a-muck at the critics of his Shake- 
spearean Myth in a pamphlet entitled Some 
Shakespearean Commentators, and published at 
Cincinnati (Clarke and Co.), Mr. Rolfe and Mr. 
Hudson are well able to take care of themselves, 
and need no assistance from anti-Baconians on 
this side of the Atlantic. Indeed, Mr. Morgan’s 
inaccuracy as to facts makes it easy work to 
dispose of him. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on December 30, reports in con- 
nexion with ‘‘Measure for Measure” were 

resented from the following departments :— 
_— Words and Phrases, by Mr. Francis F. 
Fox ; Puns and Jests, by Mr. C. H. Waring; 
Sports and Pastimes, by Mr. L. M. Griffiths ; 
and Biblical and Religious Allusions, by Miss 
Florence W. Herapath. Mr. Daniel’s Time- 
Analysis of the play (read at the meeting of the 
New Shakspere Society on November 8, 1878) 
was also read. 


THE Nouvelle Revue for December 15 contains 
another of those studies in ‘‘ Psychologie con- 
temporaine,” by M. Paul Bourget, which have 
attracted so much attention. This time he 
treats of M. Taine, who is understood to have 
been himself the first to encourage M. Bourget 
in his literary career. 

THE last additions to the ‘‘ Petite Bibliothtque 
artistique” (Paris: Jouaust) are two volumes 
of Beaumarchais, containing ‘‘Le Barbier de 
Séville” and “Le Mariage de Figaro,” with 
etchings by M. Monziés after original designs 
by M. Arcos. The first volume has a critical 
estimate of Beaumarchais as a dramatist, by 
M. Auguste Vitu. 


THE Publishers’ Circular, issued by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, gives us the usual list of books 
published during the year that has just closed. 
The total number of new books and new 
editions was 5,124. This total may seem large, 
but it shows a decrease of 282 as compared 
with the preceding year; and this decrease 
has been going on steadily since 1879, beyond 
which we have not traced the figures. It is 
greater in new editions than in new books, 
and amounts in the four years to no less than 
twelve per cent. There can be no doubt that 
- le in England both read and buy fewer 

than formerly, and equally no doubt that 
the cause is to be found in the growth of maga- 
zines and newspapers. But we shall expect 
the American figures, when received, to show 
a very different result. It does not follow that 
the year has proved a bad one for the publishers, 
for not — they have printed larger 
editions. To give a few details. Theology for 
the first time drops from the leading place, 
which is easily taken by ‘‘ juveniles,” whose 
total almost doubles that of last year, and 
nearly reaches one thousand, or one-fifth of the 
whole. Novels show a heavy falling off, so 
does ‘‘ belles-lettres,” while poetry has made a 
great advance. for ourselves, we are best 
pleased to calculate that January has less than 
two hundred books in store for us, as compared 
with nearly nine hundred in December. 








GERMAN JOTTINGS. 


Pror. Ernst Curtius has collected into a 
volume a second series of essays and speeches 
—Alterthum und Gegenwart (Berlin: Hertz). 
Despite the title, by far the greater part of the 





contents deals with Greek archaeology. In- 
cluded are obituary notices of Otfried Miiller 
and Col. Leake. 

THE second volume has just appeared (Leip- 
zig: Hirzel) of Prof. von Treitechke’s Histey 
of Germany in the Nineteenth Century. It 
deals with the beginnings of the German 
a covering the period from 1814 to 

THOSE who read the great trial for murder 
that has recently taken place at Brussels may 
recollect that M. Bernays, the murdered man, 
was stated to be engaged, together with a 
friend, upon a military history of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. So far as regards the 
Frankfort Contingent, the work was finished, 
and has just been published under the title of 
**Schicksale des Grossherzogthums Frankfurt 
und seiner Truppen, eine culturhistorische und 
militiirische Studie aus der Zeit des Rhein- 
bundes” (Berlin : Mittler). M. Bernays was by 
birth a Prussian; his fellow-worker, who has 
edited the book, though he has not placed his 
name on the title-page, was Baron yon Ardenne, 
a major in the Prussian Hussars. 


On December 12 last Herr Max Nordau 
laid a laurel wreath on the simple grave of 
Heine, in Pére-la-Chaise, as a tribute from the 
Association of German Authors, in the presence 
of several members of the German colony in 
Paris. 

A COLLECTION of tales by Queen Elizabeth 
of Roumania has just been issued by Wilhelm 
Friedrich, of Leipzig. The book is entitled 
Pelesch-Mérchen, and appears under the familiar 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Carmen Sylva.” A Roumanian 
version was published a short time since. 


_ Herr WEsTERMANN, of Brunswick, has 
issugd Tanagra : a Greek Idyll, by the late Gott- 
fried Kinkel. 

Herr Joun Koon has published an able essay 
on the origin and development of the legend of 
the Seven Sleepers (Leipzig: G. Reissner). 

UNDER the title Deutsches Dichterbuch aus 
Oesterreich, Herr Emil Franzos has collected 
compositions by ninety-nine German poets and 
poetesses of Austria. The book cannot be 
called an anthology, for the editor has been 
careful to admit only unpublished verse, 
and, as a matter of fact, most of the poems 
were written on his invitation. The merit 
of the compositions is higher than could 
have been expected under the circumstances, 
the lyrical pieces showing to the greatest 
advantage. Among the authors represanted 
are R. Hamerling, F. Haim, F. Grillparzer, 
and A. Griin. The get-up of the book is 
above praise; the text is clearly printed on 
toned paper in a rich black type, and is enclosed 
in a delicate red border. Herr Franzos has 
prefixed to the verse a short review of each 
— work, arranged in alphabetical 
order. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
LEON GAMBETTA. 


TuE fiery and vehement heart is spent 
That throbbed with hope when all was numb : 
the glance 
That launched its lightning over wasted France 
When all her Jand was lying torn and rent. 
Mute are the lips which as a trampet sent 
Men yet once more to dare the desperate chance 
And fliog themselves upon the foe's advance 
Broken like waves on iron rocks imminent, 


France hangs above his couch with trembling mouth 
And widowed eyes. When morning seemed 
fordone 
He was her dayspring ; in the later drouth 
The wellspring of her hope was this her son, 
Her lover and defender from the South : 
She seeketh help, fearful of finding none. 


C. E. DAWKINS. 
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OBITUARY. 


No one outside the circle of a few literary 
acquaintances will be aware of the accumula- 
tions of historical knowledge on the past history 
of London which have been lost through the 
early death of Mr. W. Brace, B.A., LL.B., of 
London University. His was a nature of 
singular modesty and reserve. No book bears 
his name on its face, and he never courted 
ublicity in any way. True happiness existed 
or him in the records and MSS. of the past, 
and of these he was an unwearied explorer, 
especially of the records which bore on the 
history of London. Mr. Brace was a member 
ef the Library Association, and for a year he 
edited its Monthly Notes. Many who met him 
at the annual gatherings of that society will 
miss his presence. For years he had been 
battling for life, and the tidings of his recent 
death at the early age of thirty-nine will not 
come to his friends with surprise. 


Miss Mary Pow Ley, a member of a family 
of ‘‘ statesmen” long resident in Cumberland, 
died at Langwathby on December 23, aged 
seventy. The traditions and customs of her 
native dales had become part of her nature, and 
it was on those topics that she loved best to 
speak and to write. She was the author of a 
volume of poems called Echoes of Old Cumber- 
land (1875), and the contributor of many 
papers on Borderdale subjects to the Transactions 
of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Archaeo- 
logical Society and to the pages of Notes and 
Queries. With all the North-country relics of 
bygone ages which have been handed down to 
our time from generation to generation, whether 
they related to family history or to the changes 
of social life, Miss Powley was thoroughly con- 
versant, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Cornhill Magazine Mr. 7 James 
begins a short story, ‘‘The Siege of London,” 
which promises excellently. It is an amusing 
sketch of the endeavour of an American 
widow, of doubtful antecedents, to edge her 
way into society. R.K.D. gives an interesting 
account of the iage ceremonies and customs 
of China. J. A. S. tells of his visit to the vine- 
growing districts of the Veltelline. A paper on 
“The Clergy of the Eighteenth Century” 
strives to do justice to that maligned race who 
lived before what is technically known as 
‘*Church-work” was discovered, and are 
despised accordingly. The most interesting 
pper is by A. L., on ‘The Divining Rod.” 
e calls attention to the periodical resurrection 
of superstitions, and shows the connecting 
between the caduceus of Mercury, the 
superstitions of Central Africa, French law 
reports, and letters to the Times. 


In Macmillan’s Magazine Miss Palmer gives 
an account of a visit to Petra which will not 
encourage other travellers to follow her example 
at present. Mr. Cotter Morison writes an 
admirable article on “Thomas Carlyle,” an 
attempt to make a fair estimate of Carlyle’s 
permanent influence after the first impressions 
produced by his ‘‘ Reminiscences” and ‘‘ Bio- 
graphy ” have faded away. Mr. Stanley Lane- 

‘oole, in a paper on ** Ottoman Poetry,” collects 
characteristic extracts, but points out that no 
ange poetry of the Turkish people has yet 

mn gathered together. Mr. Freeman writes 
on ‘“ Anthony any al but tells us much 
more about himself than about Trollope; the 
chief thing we learn is that Mr. yt 
admires Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
sn does not agree with recent criticisms on 
em. 


THE first number is issued this month of the 
Folk-Lore Journal (Elliot Stock), thenew monthly 





organ of the Folk-Lore Society. It contains 
the following articles :—‘‘ The Oratory, Songs, 
Legends, and Folk-Tales of the Malagasy,” 
Part I., by the Rev. James Sibree, jun. ; 
“ Babylonian Folk-Lore,” by Prof. Sayce; “A 
Building Superstition,” by Mr. H. 0. Coote; 
‘* Stories of Fairies from Scotland,” by the Rev. 
Walter Gregor; together with Notes, Queries, 
Notices, and News. The last department is 
capable of expansion. 


Le Livre for December gives a representation 
of a binding by peeed for ‘‘ Faust” which 
we have the possibly bad taste to think the 
reverse of tasteful. Almost the whole side of 
the book (within a graceful enough encadrement 
of tooling) is occupied by a hideous figure of 
Mephistopheles. ow we venture to think 
that such a thing is contrary to all the aesthetics 
of book-binding. The chief articles are inter- 
esting enough. Champfleury discourses on one 
of the innumerable caprices of bibliophiles—the 
fancy for giving higher prices for ‘‘ Romantic ” 
books which have a circulating-library stamp 
on them; Spire Blondel has a good deal of 
miscellaneous learning about pens; and Mr. 
Ashbee gives French readers a notice of Beck- 
ford and Vathek. 








THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


WE have never read a more encouraging Report 
than that just issued by President Gilman, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
This university, as some of our readers may 
know, was founded in 1876 with the double 
object of educating young men and encoura- 
ging advanced study. In 1882 the teaching staff 
numbered forty-three in all, including occa- 


.| sional lecturers, and the students numbered 


175, of whom the majority were already 
graduates. 

Twenty fellowships are awarded every year 
of the value of 500 dollars (£100). The mode 
of appointment is not by competitive examina- 
tion, but by a careful and repeated sifting of 
the qualifications of the candidates. The 
fellows are expected to devote their time to the 
prosecution of special study (not professional), 
and to give evidence of progress by the prepara- 
tion of a thesis, the completion of a research, 
the delivery of a lecture, or by some other 
method. We are specially glad to observe that 
President Gilman reports, after the experience 
of seven years, that ‘‘ the highest results which 
were anticipated from this system have been 
secured,” 

Only next after teaching and study is the 
duty of publication. In this respect, Johns 
Hopkins may claim to be doing better work 
than any other institution in the world. First 
came the American Journal of Mathematics, 
edited by Prof. Sylvester, of which the first 
number appeared in 1878. This was followed, 
in the next year, by the American Chemical 
Journal, edited by Prof. Remsen; and this, 
again, in 1880, by the American Journal of 
Philology, edited by Prof. Gildersleeve. These 
three journals print contributions from all 
quarters. The papers on biology written by 
members of Johns Hopkins have been collected 
under the title of Studies from the Biological 
Laboratory ; and a companion volume of Contri- 
butions to Logic is now in the press. Of no less 
interest is the announcement of a series of 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, which 
will deal with the primitive political institutions 
of the United States. To this series Mr. E. A. 
Freeman has promised a general introduction. 

Wehaveroom todraw attention to but one more 
— and that is the excellent management of the 
ibrary, both by itself aud in connexion with 
the other libraries of Baltimore. The university 
library contains 13,200 volumes, purchased at 
at a cost of 38,000 dollars (£7,600). It is open 





for thirteen hours every day. Its conspicuous 
features are the large number of foreign 
periodicals taken in, and the formation of 
special departments auxiliary to the leading 
branches of study, placed in the rooms where 
those studies are carried on. In addition, 
Baltimore has seven other public libraries, all 
within a radius of half-a-mile, containing 
together about 200,000 volumes. Foremost 
among these are the Peabody Reference Library 


and the collection of the Maryland Historical 
Society. 








THE FORTHCOMING ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


TuE first Part of the Philological Society’s New 
Dictionary of the English Language, which it 
was hoped would be out in October, is not yet 
quite ready, owing to the unexpected difficulties 
attending a work of this magnitude. We have, 
however, been favoured with a sight of the 
revised sheets, from whick we purpose to give a 
few gleanings which may show the manner of 
the fruition of this noble undertaking, for which 
the world has to thank the spirited Clarendon 
Press of Oxford. The pages in type on Decem- 
ber 1 came down to Ah, occupying nearly six 
hundred columns of print. 

Gathering experience from the faults, as well 
as from the successes, of its great predecessors in 
Germany and France—the dictionaries of Grimm 
and Littré—the plan followed has been to make 
every word tell its own meaning by quotations 
from the first time it can be found in written 
English down to the present day, if it has lasted 
so long, or, if not, till it died. Asa matter of 
course, all foreigners are pursued into their 
original tongue with the closeness of compara- 
tive scholarship; compound words, such as about, 
are thoroughly turned inside out, and made 
to show their constituents as well as their sub- 
sequent historical forms ; prefixes and suffixes, 
the importance of which is not always recog- 
nised, are treated with the same thoroughness. 
As it was necessary to draw a line where the 
history of the tongue should begin, the limit has 
been fixed about A.D. 1100, because most Anglo- 
Saxon words that were not destined to live on 
perished within a generation after the Conquest. 
Those words, therefore, that were living in 
English before the Conquest, but which died 
soon after it, are not to be found in this Dic- 
tionary, while all words found in use since 
1100, whether now extinct or not, are to be 
included, with their full history from the earliest 
times. So far, then, but no farther, is the 
dangerous distinction between English and 
English of the oldest time recognised here, to 
fulfil an obvious convenience. The failure in 
the stream of literature, narrowed for many 
years to the Saxon Chronicle and the Peter- 
borough copy of it, pointed out the accession of 
Henry I. as the natural starting-point. 

Every word is entered under its modern 
form, or, in the case of obsolete words, under 
that latest known; while the historical forms 
are grouped in chronological order, the duration 
of each being marked by a figure for the cen- 
tury or centuries, with (sometimes) gramma- 
tical explanation of the illustrative quotations. 
This arrangement has the great advantage, 
that the growth of the forms often helps to 
explain the divergences of meaning or of gram- 
matic usage, the quotations being grouped in 
sections according to such meaning or usage. 
For example, of above we have no less than 
twenty-nine or thirty forms, from the on bufan, 
on bufon of the eleventh century, through the 
abowe, abuffe, aboufe, abofe, &c., of the sixteenth, 
down to the above of the seventeenth century ; 
with parallels running side by side. Cross 
references link these forms in their alphabetical 
places to this chief article. A short account of 
the original derivation, compounds, and early 
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grammatic use follows, the classified quotations 
being introduced by this pregnant sentence: 
‘“‘ The adverbial and prepositional constructions 
are here separated, though in the development 
of see they form historically only a single 
series ; and, mm certain modern uses, the gram- 
matical distinction melts away.” We then get 
specimens from Jilfric, in tenth century, down 
to Freeman, in 1871, in groups, A, as adverb, 
in eight meanings, one of which is again sub- 
divided by maeteee shade; B, as preposition, in 
nine meanings; to which are added ©, above 
used as quasi attribute and substantive, wherein 
Bannister’s music yields * the above signs for 
the breve measure,” and Caxton hopes “to 
come to thaboue of myn enterpryse;” and D, 
above, used in combination with other words. 
Where any of such compounds—as above-board, 
above-said—have become acknowledged as sub- 
stantial words they are treated separately. In 
each of these eight and nine sets of meanings, 
abundant quotations show the word in every 
variety of use and for every century. 

Much ingenuity has been shown, as might be 
expected, in the sorts of type and devices by 
which information is given in a compressed form, 
and, at the same time, so asto catch theeye. We 
hope that Dr. Murray will print a key to these 
on the cover of every Part, so that purchasers 
may be put in possession of them from the 
beginning ; the slightest effort of thought and 
memory will make this a working tool. The 
majority of the title-words are printed in thick 
black type, a slighter type being employed for 
cross-references, and false, sham, or clumsy 
words—i.e., euch as are not real words—like 
abacot, which is merely a Malapropism for by- 
cocket ; aberuncator, whose right form is aver- 
runcator, that useful tool known to every 
lover of good tree-pruning ; abnormeth, aven- 
tine, which are mis-readings; acherset, adstu- 
piate, &c. These words cannot be passed 
over, because they have once existed, though 
often only in a word-list ; they are the bugbear 
of the true historian of the language; and it 
is necessary to distinguish such spurious metal 
from real coin current at any period. All 
words that are obsolete, and, what is quite as 
important but not at first sight so obvious, all 
senses of a word that are obsolete, are marked 
with the t+; thus the noun adventure is still 
used, but seven out of the thirteen meanings 
which it has borne are now out of use. 
Adventure as a verb bears six tenses, of which 
but one is obsolete. Of words that are wholly 
obsolete our friendly sign points to a consider- 
able number, not only difficulties like abeche or 
abeshe, to feed (from Old-French abechier, to 
feed young birds with the beak), but others, 
from which human nature shrinks, like 
abequitate, acyuiescate, acupiction. If anyone 
doubts what an tabbey-lubber was, he may here 
read that it was a reproachful name in use after 


‘the Reformation for a lazy monk, against whose 


race fiery indignation had not burnt out when 
Cotgrave, in 1611, wrote, ‘‘ Archimarmitoner- 
astique, or abbey-lubber, or arch-frequenter of 
the Cloyster beefe-pot, or beefe-boyler.” What 
could French or English say more? Another 
useful sign || sprinkled through these pages 
denotes that a word of foreign origin is imper- 
fectly naturalised—like abba (in Abba, Father), 
ad interim, aevum, ablaut, and, we are delighted 
to say, adipson. 

The quotations are seen at a glance, being in 
a smaller type than the text, so to speak. And 
with the clearest sense of abbreviation, and of 
the use of letters and figures without other 
punctuation than points, we get the date of 
each author sure or doubtful, the name of his 
work, when necessary the date of the edition, 
together with all needful reference to volume, 
chapter, or line. The history of each word 
thus unrolls itself, supplementing the editor’s 
conclusions in the text with a fullness and 


exactness not exceeded, we believe, by any 
other work of the kind. We have used the 
word “text” advisedly ; many of the words 
require long articles, not of mere definition, 
but of explanation—how the meanings arose, 
how one sense melted into another, how a plain 
and simple word came to have an esoteric 
or figurative signification. Scientific words 
of every branch of science are dealt with, 
and their first appearance in the language 
(often a point extremely difficult to deter- 
mine) is recorded; such are actinie and 
actinism, chemical terms which only date back 
to 1833 and 1844 respectively. Aesthetic is 
a word now on everybody’s lips; but few of 
those who use it know the strugg)+ it had in 
Germany in the last century between two 
philosophical meanings, one of which was 
adopted in England about 1830, both different 
from that in common use. ‘‘ Kecent extrava- 
gances,” observes Dr. Murray, ‘‘ in the adoption 
of a sentimental archaism as the ideal of beauty 
have still further removed aesthetic and its 
derivatives from their etymological and purely 

hilosophical meaning.” The quotations show 
that an unsettled sense still obtains as regards 
the latter, and are of special interest for the 
whole article. The knowledge of our forefathers 
in natural science may be expected to receive 
many illustrations, judging by the curious 
article upon Adamant, found in numerous early 
forms, whence we have also diamond. Origin- 
ally a Greek word for the hardest metal or 
gem, the Latins adopted it, and, adding another 
signification from a “ popular etymology” now 
for the first time pointed out, applied it to 
the loadstone; a confused sense became thus 
attached to the word, which passed into literary 
French, and thence in the fourteenth century 
into English, where it experienced yet the 
extraordinary fate of coming to mean in some 
hands the “natural opposite” of diamond or 
loadstone ; while in others it still represented 
the one or the other. Take, again, A/ffodill; 
here most of us but Mr. Britten are ignorant 
that this was an early corrupt name for the 
asphodel, with the variants daffodill and daffa- 
dilly ; these, however, became restricted at last 
to the plant of the narcissus tribe which we 
now understand by the name, though in 1615 
Markham says ‘‘ you must be carefull that you 
take not daffodil for affodil”” Among the 
associations connected with the Tuileries lately 
recalled, no one seems to have noticed one of 
considerable interest, especially to Frenchmen 
in Paris—namely, that the first balloon, then 
called an Aerostat, ascended thence on December 
1, 1783. 

Proper names, as a rule, do not find their 
place here, unless they possess some acquired 
sense, like Adam in Adam’s-ale, or Abram, 
when we are told that it used to mean brown 
or auburn. The phrase ‘to sham Abraham ” 
is traced back to the time of the Reformation, 
when the country was covered with wandering 
beggars, the allusion being, it is —— to 
the beggar Lazarus, who went into Abraham’s 
bosom. Quick wits were never wanting to 
apply Biblical incidents where they’seemed apt, 
as was instanced by Mr. Bright’s clever hit in 
1866, when a party of discontented Liberals 
were christened Adullamites, a name which Mr. 
McOarthy asserts is likely to survive. Perhaps 
this may find a parallel, when the Dictionary 
gets to P, in ‘the Philistine,’ an expressive 
term originally from Germany, but used, if not 
introduced into England, by the late Mr. 
Horsman about the same time, if we mistake 
not. It was used by A. H. Everett in America 
in 1839. 

The curiosities that meet the wandering eye 
are too many to take note of all. Proportion 
does not seem adjusted to the fitness of things 
when we find the biggest words, such as 
acanthopterygian and acanthocephalous, treated 








with very short space, while the insignificant- 
looking word a engrosses the longest article 
of the volume. Other little words, prepositions 
and affixes, about, above, after, ad, acy, are 
made the subject of important expositions 
towards the history of the language, and no one 
who has given any attention to the study will 
wonder that this isso. The language may be 
roughly classed into two elements—the English 
and the non-English—in which, as is well 
known, though the former supplies the smallest 
number of different words, they are those most 
necessary for the carrying on of our speech, 
The oldest and strongest forms have naturally 
a many-sided development, simple though they 
seem; and the full treatment of the English 
elements not only leads to the right under- 
standing of the story of the non-English words 
after they have been received and adopted, but 
recalls that they had a history before they came 
here. One result of much curiosity and 
interest will be brought out by this Dictionary 
if cumulative lists are kept as it goes on—i.e., 
the real number of words in the vocabulary of 
our language, and the exact proportion of 
English to non-English, or, what is not quite 
the same thing, of Teutonic to Romance words. 

We must look once more at our big letter A. 
The physiological character of the vowel, and the 
thirteen sounds it represents (an advance on the 
six or seven of other writers), with their 
digraphs, are discussed phonetically. We get 
the letter treated as a noun, as one of the 
alphabet used as serial signs, as a contraction 
(A.D., A.U.C., &e.), as part of a phrase, e.y., 
Al, which in America is A No. 1; here at the 
outset we are reminded that the book is to bea 
record of English speech all over the world. 
We pass to the obsolete definite numeral a — one; 
then comes the famous “ indefinite article,” the 
a we are all most familiar with, really adjective, 
of which a most interesting history is given ir 
its varieties ; a’, short for all; a, pronoun, as 
in Shakspere’s ‘‘and so a goes to heayen;” 
a, the worn-down form of have, as in ‘‘ might 
a been;” a, representing the adverb aye; a, 
the worn-down preposition on, as in ‘‘ Gates 
a-jar,” “set a-going,” with all the numerous 
shades of meaning of its prototype ; a, origin- 
ating in the preposition of, e.g., ‘out a doors,” 
whence the Americans retain their ‘kinder 
goin’s on;” finally, an obsolete conjunction, 
and the old form of the interjection ah/ 
show the curious fact how this one letter is 
a word that may be every one of the traditional 
‘nine parts of speech ” by turns, which no other 
word in the language, except perhaps the— 
and we diffidently doubt ¢he’s capabilities— 
could be. An endless game for young and old. 
A fine lesson in grammar is given in this first 
article alone. 

No future writer on English grammar can 
neglect a dictionary which is not a mere list 
of words, derivations, and meanings ; but which, 
while setting forth a complete grammar, will 
present the full history of the language, and 
show in what its life consists. As a part of 
this, Dr. Murray adds a system of phonetic 
notation throughout, to which we can now 
do no more than call attention, We trust 
the world may soon see the first result of his 
labours. L. TouLMiIn SITs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CLOUGH’S ‘‘ BOTHIE.” 
47 Connaught Street, Hyde Park, W.: Dec, 30, 1882. 

The review of my monograph on Olough 
appears to have misled Mr. Gardiner. I have 
not stated that Hobbes represents Clough, but 
simply that some of the latter's own character- 
istic qualities are reproduced in the characters 
of Arthur Audley (the ‘‘ glory of headers”), of 
Philip Hewson, and of Hobbes. If any of the 
Oxonians represents Clough, it is, of course, the 
tutor, Adam. 

I would take this opportunity of pointing out 
that the argument respecting “ Antiquity” to 
which the reviewer objected is one which has 
been urged by many writers, and is clearly 
stated in the following extract trom a paper, by 
the author of Supernatural Religion, in the 
Fortnightly Review for March 1878:—‘‘If 

rimitive belief is to be the warrant for future 

elief, all great religions which haye preceded 
it are on a par with Christianity. The Bud- 
dhist has at least as great a reason to believe as 
the Christian.” SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 





Fairfield Lodge, Exeter: Dec. 30, 1882, 

Mr. 8. R. Gardiner is undoubtedly right in 
saying that Hobbes in the ‘‘ Bothie” was Ward 
Hunt. But he is mistaken in adding that he 
was ‘‘the glory of headers,” which was the 
agnomen of Arthur. Hobbes’s attempts at 
headers are repeatedly spoken of in the most 
disparaging terms, as thus : 
** There, over bold, great Hobbes from a ten-foot 
height descended, 
Prone, as a quadraped, prone, with hands and 
feet protending.” 

I was an undergraduate at Oxford when the 

‘* Bothie” came out, and it was the delight of 
myself and some of my friends. I never heard 
there was any mystery about the identification 
of the characters, except, perhaps, Hope. Adam 
was Clough himself, Lindsay was F. R. Johnson 


of Christ Church, Hewson was J. 8. Winder of 
Oriel, Arthur was H. W. Fisher of Christ 


Church, and Airlie was J. Deacon of Oriel. 
Sir Hector, I believe, was Mr. Farquharson. 


The story, of course, is ‘‘ fiction, purely fiction.” 
It is strange that such a man as Clough should 


have fallen into the vulgar error respecting 


‘* the noted phrase of the prayer-book, 
Doing our duty in that state of fe to which God 


has called us.” 


The phrase of the prayer-book is “ unto which 
it shall please God to call me,” which clearly 
contemplates a station differing from that of 
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SCIENCE. 


The Vazir of Lankurdn: a Persian Play. By 
W. H. D. Haggard and G. Le Strange. 
(Triibner.) 


Tue student who is well read in the ordinary 
Persian classics has no lack of words in 
which to communicate his ideas. His difficulty 
is to know what words to select fror: his store 
in order to make himself intelligible to a native 
of ordinary education. In Persia the tendency 
has long been towards simplicity of style and 
the exclusion, as far as possible, of the Arabic 
element in favour of the pure Persian. The 
modern Irani is characterised by simplicity, 
directness, and great vivacity, the latter 
leading to the frequent omission of conjunc- 
tions and even of prepositions. In India, 
on the contrary, the use of Arabic words 
and phrases has gradually increased to such 
an extent that many works written at 
the present day contain scarcely anything 
Persian but the verbs and the construc- 
tion. The florid style and _ high-flown 
metaphor of many of the classic works 
have also been kept up, so that now the 
Persian of India is to a great extent a dis- 
tinct language from that of Persia, and 
dialogue-books written after the isti‘mél-i 
Hind afford but little help to the student of 
the isti‘mal-i Iran. The Indian, in common 
with the European who had studied Persian 
merely through the classics, would often hear 
applied to him the expression, “Az ri-yi 
kitab harf mizanad’’—i.e., “*He speaks by 
book”—no compliment in Persian, whatever 
it may be in English. 

So few dialogue-books exist in colloquial 
Persian that any addition will be welcome, 
and Messrs. Haggard and Le Strange’s con- 
tribution has the additional merit of giving a 
faithful picture of domestic life in Persia. 
The play, which is a Persian translation 
by Mirz4 Jaafar from the Azerbaijan-Turkish 
of Fath Ali, is amply explained and com- 
mented upon in a grammatical Introduction, 








a Translation, Vocabulary, and Notes. 
The story runs as follows: the Khan of 
Lankurin and his nephew, Timir A‘, are 
both in love with the Vazir’s sister-in-law, 
Nis&’ Khbainum, who is, during the action of 
the play, a visitor in the Vazir’s house. The 
visits of Timur to this lady lead the Vazir, 
through suspicion and jealousy of his own 
wives, to complain to the Khan, who is 
already predisposed against his nephew from 
political reasons. The Khiin issues an order 
for Timiur’s execution, but dies himself before 
it can be carried out. Timur succeeds; 
and all is happily arranged, the Vazir being 
superseded on account of maladministration 
charged against him by the new Khan. The 
piece is enlivened by some humorous inci- 
dental scenes, which afford a lively idea of 
Persian life. 
The grammatical Introduction prefixed, 
though necessarily brief, is valuable in the 
absence of more extensive treatises on the 
modern Irani; but we do not see it remarked 
that by the current usage, when the noun 
is particularised and precedes the adjective, 
the i of unity is added to the adjective. 
Thus Kar-i mushkili: 4 difficult business. 
The translation is close and faithful, 
though in some cases a more idiomatic 
rendering might have increased the usefulness 
of the work. We may also note in passing 
that “ Hamah riizih” (p. 5) means “ daily,”’ 
and not, as translated, “my every day’s 
bread ”—an analogous phrase being “ hamah 
silih,” yearly. ‘Chih hadd diram” (p. 6) 
means “ How should I dare, what position 
of mine entitled me,’ and is no doubt 
a trauslation of the Turkish Ne haddim 
(vir). Kabihat (p. 7) means simply ‘ base- 
ness,” and the sentence in which it occurs is 
interrogative. “Zakkim’”’ (p. 10) is not 
“thorns,” but an infernal tree, the fruit of 
which supplies food for the damned (see 
Kuran, chap. 37, ver. 60). The earthly tree 
which has given the name is one which 
bears an intensely bitter almond. ‘“ Ghalat 
kardam, guh khurdam” (p. 12), which means 
“T have committed a fault, (and) done a most 
foolish thing,’’ is unsatisfactorily rendered, 
‘**T have done wrong, but I have eaten dirt.” 
Should a future edition appear, a careful 
revision would, it is hoped, lead to the cor- 
rection of such errors. The work altogether 
is interesting, and likely to be useful to those 
who wish to gain a knowledge of the most 
usual words and expressions of Persian every- 


day life. C. E. Witson. 








LETTER FROM PEKING. 
Peking: Sept. 19, 1882. 
THE views of M. Terrien de La Couperie and 
of Prof. Douglas on the origin of the Yi King 
have caused us in Pekinga slight shock. We 
are not willing too readily to accept the statement 
that one-sixth of this ancient book, being that 
on which the whole is based, is, in fact, a produc- 
tion in a foreign language. The identification 
of the name of the Emperor Hwang ti with 
Nakhunta, a Susian god, and that of his 
his toriographer, T’sang kye, the inventor of 
Chine: writing, with Dungi, son of Likbagas, 
a King of Ur, near Babylon, are both of them 
improbable in the light of the old Ohinese 
sounds, The laws of change in the sounds 
affecting these names are briefly: Initial / in 
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the lower first tone is g, as in heng, used 

reviously to the seventh century by the 
Buddhists for Ganga, the Ganges. Initial Ts, 
in first tone, is ts ort. Final ngism. Final 
ye, in the short tone, is it for thet series. Final 
zise. We have then Gom-te and Tom-kit for 
the old forms. They do not bear out the 
proposed identifications. Nor are the identifica- 
tions of months satisfactory. We want more 
proofs and a fuller supply of astronomical 
terms. If we could learn when the Babylonians 
first used the astrolabe, and also the clepsydra, 
we might obtain some results of importance. 
The oldest documents in the Shuking mention 
the astrolabe. The Chou li, professing to date 
from B.C. 1100, mentions the clepsydra. At 
present there is a most elaborate clepsydra at 
the Observatory in Peking. The clepsydra is 
much mentioned by the Han writers on 
astronomy. The use in conjunction of both 
instruments, the common division of the 
horizon into twelve hours, the union of a 
denary and a duodenary cycle to make a cycle 
of sixty by combining each of the one with 
each of the other, render the connexion of 
China and Babylon a certainty. But the 
connexion is quite as strong, perhaps, with 
Persia in religion and philosophy. 

The evolution of the world from chaos is alike 
to the old Persian and the old Chinese an 
evolution in two forms, of which one is light 
and the other darkness. What the Persian 
personified as Ormuzd and Ahriman, the Chinese 
evolved without personification in the form of 
Yang and Yin. Evidently, then, the proper 
time to place China in juxtaposition with 
Persia and Babylon, for the purpose of compari- 
son, is the period before Zoroaster, or some other 
ancient Persian, invented the names Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, and before Bel and Nisroch 
became familiar divinities to the Babylonians. 
In the same way it appears to me that on the 
Western side we also need for comparison with 
the book of Genesis some older account of the 
early world than that translated by Mr. George 
Smith, and it should be clear of mythological 
names. There is nothing more plain than that 
old Chinese thought was dualistic, and it should 
be remembered that Persian words and ideas 
have radiated from Bactria to no small extent 
into the Tartar languages and literature. The 
roads to the West from China became open on 
each occasion when the Chinese empire was 
strong. At many successive epochs Western 
ideas may at such times have been imported, 
and thus the changes we find in Chinese 
literature may have been more or less directly 


ca o 

Dr. Bretschneider’s little work, which he has 
called Botanicon Sinicum, gives a happy idea of 
the extent of Chinese literature on a special 
subject. It is published in the Journal of the 
North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1881, new series, vol. xvi. It is a 
complete book, with contents, indices, and list 
of errata, and contains 210 pages. He speaks of 
the fault of ambiguity in Chinese literature, and 


the constant need, on the ~< of the best foreign | field 


scholars in Chinese, of help from native pundits. 
He acknowledges the aid he has received from the 
very excellent libraries of the Russian Missions 
in Peking, ecclesiastic and diplomatic, of which 
he has had the use. hinese works of 
importance are to be found there, as also many 
rare European books. Locally, his position has 
been a most favourable one for botanical 
studies, coming, as he does, after other students 
of Chinese botany who have preceded him in 
his post as physician in the Russian Mission 
here; but Dr. Bretschneider excels them all in 
having collected more plants, written more 
extensively, and corresponded with eminent 
botanists at a distance more widely. In this 
work, which is prelimi to a larger one, 
probably to appear next year, the author gives 





us a history of the botanical knowledge of the 
Chinese from the time of the classics, when 
they had only indigenous plants, to the Han 
dynasty in the second “oe meyer century, 
when they conquered Cochin China and travelled 
to the Caspian, and downwards to the sixteenth 
century, the time of their greatest book on 
botany—the Pentsau of Lishi chen. This im- 
mortal work was compiled from about one 
thousand botanical and general works, the 
names of which the author gives. Chinese 
botanical literature contains from five to six 
thousand names of plants, many of these, 
however, being synonyms. The present 
dynasty has witnessed the publication of 
several important works on botany, the 
merits of which are also critically estimated by 
Dr. Bretschneider. He describes, further, the 
knowledge possessed by the Chinese of foreign 
plants, and the progress made by the Japanese 
in the science of botany, as also that of the 
Coreans, Manchus, Mongols, and Tibetans. 
The second chapter states what has been done 
by Europeans to determine what the Chinese 
plants are. Here he records the patient labours 
of Russian physicians in Peking, and the un- 
rivalled success of Dr. Hance, of Macao. The 
study of the plants of Japan by Kaempfer and 
Siebold is here referred to, and an estimate 
given of the value of botanical researches by 
various authors. In this portion of the book 
certain writers who have stated things reck- 
lessly without enquiry are duly castigated. 
The third chapter gives a list of 1,148 Chinese 
works, which treat in whole or in part upon 
Chinese plants. This list constitutes a most 
valuable index, being alphabetical. It must 
become a vade mecum with all who search into 
the history of Chinese botany and medicine. 
Dates and names, with other details, are given 
with remarkable fullness of knowledge. This 
is followed by a list of the authors, which is also 
very useful to the European student of Chinese, 
for he can thus easily, by means of the page 
reference, learn the period in which the author 
lived and the works he wrote. The whole 
is concluded by a list of seventy Chinese 
mountains. In the book which is yet to come 
all the thousands of names of plants will be 
found arranged in alphabetical order, with 
more or less detailed explanations. 
JOsEPH EDKINS. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE forthcoming volume of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica will cover a part of the alphabet in 
which scientitic subjects predominate. Magnet- 
ism, by Prof. Chrystal ; Mechanics (Abstract), 
by Prof. Tait; and Mammalia, by Prof. Flower, 
will be the longest articles; while Animal 
Magnetism, by Prof. McKendrick ; Manures, 
by Dr. Volcker; Measurement, by the 
Astronomer Royal for Ireland; Medical Juris- 
prudence, by Dr. T. Stevenson; and History 
of Medicine, by Dr. Payne, follow in the same 
eld. 


THE subscriptions for a memorial to the late 
Sir C. Wyville Thomson have reached a total 
of five hundred guineas. It has been decided 
that a bust, by Mr. J. T. Hutchinson, B.S.A., 
shall be placed in the University Hall, Edin- 
burgh ; and that the balance of the fund shall 
be devoted to putting a stained-glass window in 
the church of St. Michael at Linlithgow. 


THE Académie des Sciences has elected Prof. 
Bunsen, of Heidelberg, as one of its foreign 
associates, in the room of the late Wohler, of 
Giéttingen. A German chemist is thus replaced 
by another German chemist. The list of foreign 
associates numbers eight in all, of whom 
three are Englishmen—Prof. Owen, Sir George 
Airy, and Sir W. Thomson. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. R. H. Gunton, the newly appointed Leoc- 
turer in Sanskrit at University College, London, 
intends to give two courses of lectures extending 
over the two next terms. One will be on the 
subjects prescribed to selected candidates of the 
Indian Civil Service ; the other, on the Laws of 
Manu, beginning at Book IV. Those wishing 
to join the classes are requested to meet Mr. 
Gunion at the college on Monday next, January 
8, at 12. 

AMONG new volumes shortly to be issued in 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s ‘‘ Classical Series ” 
are the following:—7he Satires of Horace, 
edited by Prof. A. Palmer; Zhe Epistles and 
Ars Poetica of Horace, edited by Prof. A. 8S. 
Wilkins; the Pro Sestio of Cicero, edited by 
the Rev. H. A. Holden ; the First Philippic of 
Demosthenés, edited by the Rev. T. Gwatkir ; 
the Odes of Horace, edited by Mr. T. E. Page; 
the Medea of Euripides, edited by Mr. A. W. 
Verrall; the [phigeneia in Tauris of Euripides, 
edited by Mr. E. B. England; Books xxi.-xxiv. 
of Homer’s Odyssey, edited by Mr. 8S. G. 
Hamilton; and Books xiii. and xiv. of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, edited by Mr. Charles Sim- 
mons. 

THe Rey. W. Wayte’s edition of Demosthenes 
against Androtion and against T'imocrates has 
now appeared (Cambridge: University Press). 
Neither of these speeches has yet been edited 
separately in England, and only the former in 
Germany. 


A MosT important contribution to the study 
of palaeography is announced under the title 
of Exempla Scripturae Visigoticae. The work 
will consist of forty plates, containing photo- 
graphic reproductions of specimens of all the 
most ancient and interesting MSS. preserved in 
the libraries of Spain. Foremost among these 
is the well-known Codex Ovetensis, of the 
seventh or eighth century, now in the Escorial, 
from which four examples have been selected, 
well illustrating its peculiar cursivehand. The 
joint-editors are Paul Ewald and Gustay Loewe, 
who have added notes in Latin upon the date 
and history of the several MSS. Their enter- 
prise was undertaken with the pecuniary sup- 

rt of the Prussian Government. The publisher 
is Gustay Koester, University publisher at 
Heidelberg; but subscriptions at the price of 
25s. will be received in this country, by Mr. 
David Nutt, up to February 1. 








FINE ART. 


NOW ON VIEW.—BEAUTIES of SURREY SCENERY, being an EXHI- 
BITION of Mr. SUTTON PALMEK’S SKETCHES and DRAWINGS made 
this past Summer.—MESSRS, DOWDESWELL, 133, NEW BOND STREET 
(two doors from the Grosvenor Gallery). 





In MARCH NEXT Messrs. DOWDESWELL will exhibit Mr. BIRKET 
FOSTER’S DRAWINGS of the CATHEDRAL CITIES of ENGLAND and 
—* which it is proposed shall be eng d.—Particalars on appli- 
cation, 











Médailleur, 
(Paris : 


Benvenuto Cellini: Orfevre, 
Sculpteur. Par Eugéne Plon, 
Plon.) 

Amone the many great artists of the six- 

teenth century known to us by their works 

and contemporary records, no figure is more 

vivid and thrillingly interesting than that of 

Benvenuto Cellini, whose autobiography, 

though written without literary skill and in 

the homely language of a comparatively un- 
educated man, paints for us in life-like colours 
the picture of his times and its habits. 

Thanks to the shameless candour of his 

recital, we seem to have known the very 

people and witnessed the scenes he describes ; 
and it is not without a feeling of relief that 
one calls to mind the centuries that have 
elapsed since that period of sensual luxury and 
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fiery readiness to avenge any wrong, real or 
imaginary, in the most brute-like and utterly 
lawless manner. The magnificent refinement 
of luxury which, in Italy at least, enslaved 
and finally destroyed all true art appears to 
have created so keen a demand for the skill 
of a craftsman like Cellini that he might, 
under the protection of some powerful patron, 
commit almost any crime with impunity, as 
long as he devoted his artistic labours to the 
service of his unscrupulous protector. It is 
noteworthy that the only serious trouble into 
which Cellini ever fell arose, not from the 
murders he had committed, but solely from 
some slighting words rashly spoken by him 
about his Papal patron, Paul III. And even 
out of this difficulty he was soon delivered by 
the eagerness of the Cardinal of Ferrara to 
obtain his services for his master, Francis I. 

M. Eugine Plon’s work is perhaps the 
most complete and well-illustrated mono- 
graph that has yet appeared about any 
Italian artist. No pains have been spared to 
compare all the existing records of Cellini and 
his works, both printed and in various un- 
published documents. We are thus enabled 
for the first time easily to judge of the ad- 
mixture of truth and falsehood in the artist’s 
own biography ; and a clear classification of 
his works enables the reader io distinguish 
between those which are certainly by Cellini’s 
hand and others only attributed to him on 
evidence of various degrees of value. M. 
Plon’s book is divided into three parts, all 
magnificently printed and well illustrated in 
different ways. The first is on the life of 
Cellini; the second, on those works which 
are known to be his, is illustrated with careful 
etchings by M. Le Rat—works of art in 
themselves, apart from the subjects they 
illustrate. The third is on works said to be 
by Cellini, but of unproved authenticity. 
This part of the book has well-executed 
wood-cuts, and also illustrations by a helio- 
graphic process—for this purpose the most 
perfect method of all, combining the exact 
faithfulness of a photograph with the dura- 
bility and brilliance of a good engraving. 

The various incidents of Cellini’s busy and 
turbulent life are narrated by M. Plon with 
great care and minuteness of detail. His 
father, a Florentine architect and musician, 
for long had only girls born to him; and 
the much-hoped-for son, born in 1500, was 
named Benvenuto (welcome), to express the 
joy of his father at the arrival of this child 
of his old age. At his father’s strong wish, 
Cellini, while yet a boy, applied himself 
to the study of music; but his love for 
other forms of art was too strong, and 
his father was obliged to allow him to become 
the pupil of a Florentine goldsmith, Angelo 
Bandinelli, the father of Baccio Bandinelli, 
who afterwards became an architect and 
sculptor of some pretension, the spiteful rival 
of Michelangelo. The seeds of the life-long 
hatred with which Baccio was viewed by 
Cellini were probably sown at this early time ; 
and it was apparently on account of this 
youthful disagreement that Cellini soon left 
Angelo’s workshop, and betook himself to the 
botteghe of various other goldsmiths in Siena, 
Bologna, and Pisa. After some time of this 
apprenticeship, he returned to Florence, about 
the time of the great competition—most 





memorable event in the history of art— 
between Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo 
for the commission of painting the walls of 
the great council hall in the Palazzo Vecchio. 
The subjects chosen were two victories of the 
Florentines; and the cartoons by the two 
greatest of artists—which were exhibited, 
Leonardo’s in the Sala del Papa at Santa 
Maria Novella, Michelangelo’s in the Palazzo 
de’ Medici—excited the most enthusiastic 
admiration from all who saw them. These 
wonderful drawings were copied and studied 
not by Cellini only, but also by Raphael, 
Andrea del Sarto, and all the other great 
Florentine painters of the time. Henceforth 
Michelangelo was Cellini’s chosen master of 
style ; and thus in later life he was often led 
to adopt the massive grandeur of the great 
master’s forms, much to the detriment of his 
designs on a small scale, for which a less am- 
bitious mode of expression would have been far 
more suitable, and more within the scope of 
Cellini’s limited talent for figure sculpture. 
One of the most interesting incidents in Cel- 
lini’s autobiography, and of especial interest to 
us English, is his account of Torrigiano’s visit 
to Florence in search of an assistant to help 
him in making Henry VII.’s tomb, and the 
high altar with its terra-cotta reliefs. Of 
the latter only fragments now remain, but 
the tomb, with its colossal recumbent effigies 
of Henry VII. and his Queen, is still in 
perfect preservation. Cellini indignantly re- 
fused to enter the service of the English 
King, on the ground that he wished to have 
nothing to do with such pigs as the English, 
or with the swaggering ruffian who, many 
years before, had broken Michelangelo’s nose. 
At the age of nineteen, Cellini’s restless spirit 
induced him to run away from Florence, 
without notice to anyone, for the sake of 
entering upon a new career in Rome, whither 
he was attracted by Leo X.’s fame as a 
liberal patron of the arts. For more than 
two years he worked there in the shops of 
various goldsmiths, filling up his spare time 
with the study of antique sculpture. A visit 
to Florence, made during this period, was cut 
short by an act of violence which he com- 
mitted, incurring the wrath of the Magnificent 
Eight, to avoid which he again fled to Rome 
in 1523, when Clement VII. had just suc- 
ceeded to the popedom. Strangely enough, 
it was not Cellini’s artistic skill, but his early 
knowledge of music, which first commended 
him to the notice of the Pope, before whom 
he played the cornet among a band of other 
musicians. The Pope, having made enquiries 
about him, entrusted him with several com- 
missions for articles of plate and jewellery ; 
and thus began the first stage of Cellini’s 
work as an independent artist. M. Plon 
divides his working life into three periods, 
thus—first, at Rome, under Clement VII. 
and Paul III., 1523-40; second, in France, 
at the Court of Francis I., 1540-44; third, 
in Florence, at the Court of Cosimo de’ 
Medici, 1544-71. 

The Pope’s example was soon followed by 
many cardinals and bishops, who employed 
the young Cellini to make rich articles 
of plate and jewellery. A quarrel with 
the Bishop of Salamanca over the pay- 
ment due for a large silver vase nearly cost 
Cellini his life, as is graphically described 





in the Vita—the trick by which the 
Bishop was at last compelled to pay for his 
vase is one of the most amusing incidents in 
the book. M. Plon has examined with great 
care and critical power all the existing evi- 
dence which bears on the question of Cellini’s 
services as artillery officer during the siege of 
Rome. His boastful account of how he killed 
the Constable de Bourbon, and wounded the 
Prince of Orange, has led some critics to 
question whether any part of the story is 
true. The following extract from the Papal 
accounts of 1527 shows that Cellini really was 
employed at a fairly high stipend :—*‘ Pro 
Benvenuto Bombarderio Castri S. Angeli . . . 
ducatus sex auri de juliis X pro ducato pro 
ejus salario et mercede duorum mensium . . , 
datum XIV Aprilis, 1527.” It is interesting 
to note that another artist, the sculptor 
Rafaello da Montelupo (Michelangelo’s pupil), 
was employed in a similar capacity during this 
memorable siege. On the capture of Rome 
Cellini escaped being taken prisoner, and got 
safely to Florence, whence he soon departed 
for Mantua, the Duke of which city, Federigo 
Gonzaga II., gladly received and employed 
him. It was then that Cellini made for the 
Duke a very megnificent reliquary of silver 
to hold the sacred ampulla, a glass vase 
containing some of Christ’s blood. This 
reliquary, judging from the descriptions of 
it, must have been one of Cellini’s finest 
works in silver; it is now unfortunately lost. 

In 1529 Cellini returned to Rome, to the 
service of Clement VII., who readily forgave 
the abstraction of some of the gold from 
the Papal treasure which had been en- 
trusted to him during the siege to break up 
and melt. This restitution and confession 
on Cellini’s part appear to have been quite 
voluntary; and the gold in question had 
been kept back by him not without excuse, 
as twenty-five scudi owed to him by the Pope 
had not been paid. There is no reason to 
think that actual dishonesty was one of 
Cellini’s somewhat numerous faults; and he 
seems to have been free from guilt in the 
matter of certain base coins struck with the 
Papal dies, on account of which he was im- 
prisoned, and with difficulty succeeded in 
avoiding conviction. Through this affair he 
lost his appointment at the Papal mint, yet 
he was still much employed and encouraged 
by Clement VII. About this time Cellini 
committed two murders: one, not without 
excuse, according to the lawless habits of the 
time, the enemy having killed Cellini’s brother 
in a brawl. The other was an assassination 
of the meanest sort, the victim being Pompeo, 
also a goldsmith, and a rather successful rival 
of Cellini, who murdered him in cold blood, 
having first taken the precaution to clothe 
himself in a shirt of mail. In this case the 
murdered man was not without influential 
friends, and Cellini was imprisoned; but 
Clement VII. happened to die just then, and 
was succeeded by Paul III., who at once 
pardoned Cellini, and set him to work for him. 
Before long, however, news was brought 
to the Pope that Cellini had been speaking 
of him in a disparaging way, and regretting 
the superior taste and munificence of his 
predecessor, Clement. This offence could 
not be overlooked as easily as a murder 
or two; and Cellini was imprisoned in 
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the dungeon of the Castle of St. Angelo, 
whence he escaped, partly through his know- 
ledge of the place learnt during the siege. 
The Vita contains a most graphic account 
of this escape and the speedy recapture, and 
it would have gone hardly with Cellini but 
for the intervention of Card. D’ Este of 
Ferrara. 

The second period of Cellini’s life (his 
residence at the French Court, 1540-44) is 
perhaps the least interesting part, though it 
was fertile in a great variety of works of 
plate, jewellery, seals, medals, and even large 
peices of sculpture. Of these last, the most 
important existing specimen is the colossal 
alto-relievo in bronze of a nymph reclining 
among emblems of the chase. It was made 
for the tympanum of an arched doorway at 
Fontainebleau, but is now in the Louvre. 
Some large life-sized statues of pagan 
deities, executed in repoussé silver for Francis 
I., do not now exist. Twelve of these 
figures were ordered by the King, but onl 
two or three seem to have been completed. 
While in France, Cellini succeeded in incurring 
the keen enmity of Mdme. d’Etampes, and, 
in his usual way, engaged in many quarrels 
with various people, 

In 1544 Cellini returned to Florence, 
where for the rest of his life he was chiefly 
occupied as a sculptor, largely patronised by 
Cosimo de’ Medici, for whom he modelled and 
cast the colossal bronze Perseus, now in the 
Loggia dei Lanzi. In spite of some serious 
faults, this is Cellini’s best work of sculpture 
ona large scale, On a dispute arising between 
Cosimo and Cellini about the price due for 
this statue, Baccio Bandinelli, Cellini’s old 
enemy and rival, was called in to arbitrate ; 
aud he appears to have acted very nobly in 
the matter, giving as his decision that the 
statue was worth considerably more even 
than Cellini had valued it at. The history of 
the casting of this statue, with the difficulties 
of the cive perdue process, is narrated at full 
length in the Vita, and is perhaps the most 
interesting episode of all in this most valuable 
autobiography. Cosimo does not appear to 
have been a very liberal paymaster, even 
allowing for the high value which Cellini put 
on all his own works; and a similar quarrel 
arose between them about the payment for a 
marble crucifix and a gold chalice on which 
Cellini spent much time and skill. 

The end of this great artist’s life seems 
to have been a dreary and friendless one, 
the natural result of his poisonous malignity 
of temper and intense selfishness of character. 
In his varied love affairs he appears always 
to have treated women not merely with no 
respect, but sometimes with extreme brutality, 
which, however, did not prevent his winning 
in many cases love and devotion far beyond 
his very small deserts. The Vita contains 
some expressions of penitence for this be- 
haviour, but there is a false ring about every 
sentence. To turn to the brighter side of 
his character, one cannot but admire Cellini’s 
intense enthusiasm for his art and keen loveand 
enjoyment of work, quite apart from its money 
reward, As a designer and worker in gold 
and silver, with all its various modes of en- 
richment, no artist has probably ever equalled 
the skill of Cellini, or his graceful fertility of 
design. In a few cases only, such as the cele- 





brated silver ef, or salt-cellar, made for 
Francis I., did Cellini allow his natural good 
taste to be warped by a feeble attempt to 
produce grandiose forms quite unsuited to the 
scale or the material. In the mechanical 
skill required for works in ntello—opaque 
and translucent enamels, damascening, cast- 
ing, chasing, beating, and every imaginable 
method of manipulation—Cellini appears tc 
have been equally unrivalled, and the fertile 
inventor of many new or improved processes. 
But when Cellini is regarded as a sculptor, a 
somewhat different judgment must be passed 
on his work. Though in actual execution he 
was as successful in his colossal statues as in 
his most minute articles of jewellery, yet the 
larger and more ambitious works are marred 
always by insufficient knowledge of the har- 
monies and proportions of the human form, 
and often by an undue striving after strong 
dramatic effect, the latter partly the result of 
his having taken Michelangelo as the model of 
what was admirablein design. Michelangelo, 
in truth, though perhaps the greatest of all 
great artists, seems invariably to have had a 
pernicious influence on every one of his 
numerous pupils and even his less avowed 
followers, from Raphael down to Giorgio 
Vasari. Cellini’s failure in producing a figure 
of well-balanced proportions is very evident in 
the Fontainebleau Nymph, with her excessive 
length of body. The same fault is even more 
visible in the small relief of Andromeda on 
the wall under the pedestal of the Perseus. 
The Perseus itself, though an exquisitely 
poised figure, with, in the main, just 
and graceful proportions, is much injured 
by the extreme clumsiness of both the fore- 
arms, especially the one holding the sword. 
The figure of Medusa at his feet, trussed like 
a fow], is both ungraceful and revolting, His 
portrait busts are of various degrees of excel- 
lence—the best being that of Bindo Altoviti, 
now in the Palazzo Altoviti, Rome; while 
the feeblest is that of Cosimo de’ Medici in 
the Bargello at Florence. 

M. Plon gives an interesting account of the 
bibliography of the Vita di Cellini scritta da 
lut medesimo, his T'rattati dell’ Oreficeria e 
della Scultura, and other works. The 
Trattati, giving a valuable account of the 
various methods employed by Cellini in his 
works, were printed during his lifetime, but 
the autobiography not till many years after 
his death, the MS. having been lost, and then 
fortunately found again. The first translation 
of the Vita was into English by Thomas 
Nugent (1771). 

In producing this work, M. Plon has done 
a real service to the history of art. The 
book is not, like too many modern works on 
art, merely a pretty picture-book, but the 
text is a model, in its careful accuracy, of 
how the life and works of a great artist 
should be treated. 

J, Henry Mrippieron. 








ROSSETT’S PICTURES AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 


WHATEVER view we take of Rossetti’s work as 
@ painter, there can be no doubt of the great 
interest of this exhibition. It contains all the 
most celebrated and interesting pictures of a 
man who for more than thirty years has had an 
extraordinary influence on hoth painting and 





try in England. Here we can see those 
sor aioe designs, inspired by ancient 
legend and fraught with mediaeval feeling, 
which are supposed to have awakened the muse 
of William Morris, and moved him to write 
those ballads which may be said to have origin- 
ated the modern — school of poetry. 
Here are ‘‘ The Girlhood of Mary Virgin” and 
‘*The Annunciation,” two pure pre-Raphaelite 
pictures, which remind us of Mr. Millais’ 
“Carpenter's Shop” and the gallant revolt 
which these two young men and five of their 
friends made against the commonplaces and 
conventions of art some five-and-thirty years 
ago. They also, in their lily-like purity and 
slender stateliness, remind us of that exquisite 
poem of ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel,” which, though 
written at nineteen, has been the most potent, 
as it is the most beautiful, of all the offspring of 
Rossetti’s remarkable genius. Far away at the 
other end of the room is his own endeavour in 
later years to realise his early dream in form and 
colour. Between the ‘‘ Girlhood of the Virgin” 
and this picture there is a strange contrast. 
The verses of ‘‘ The Blessed Damosel” are in 
spirit more akin to the former than the latter, 
which is meant to illustrate them. But the 
interest, though changed, is still strong, for, in 
the midst of this elaborate design, we see one 
of those types of female beauty which have 
exercised even a stronger influence over the 
modern world of art than the sweet a:ceticism 
of his earlier pictures. On our way from the 
Virgin to the Damozel we have passed a number 
of strange faces with stranger names— 
‘‘Sibylla Palmifera,” ‘‘ Veronica Veronese,” 
‘‘La Ghirlandata,” and the like—and all of 
these are variations of a few faces which, though 
differing in detail, have conjointly produced 
something like a revolution in the popular 
ideal. At intervals between them are scenes 
from Dante and Boccaccio, full of that highly 
wrought poetic — which suggests the 
spirit not only of Italian poetry, but of Rossetti’s 
own ; and, lastly, we have a number of pictures, 
like ‘* Venus Verticordia” and ‘‘ Astarte 
Syriaca,” which are wholly his—dreams of a 
poetic brooding on the many guises in which 
the Goddess of Love has appeared to man— 
dreams that received their first forms in those 
sonnets which are the only keys by which the 
meaning and symbolism of the pictures can be 
unlocked. We should not have said lastly, 
for there is one unfinished picture which, 
like the Jenny in his poems, is almost 
the only sign that this self-absorbed man ever 
looked beyond his own library and garden, and 
the sanctum of his fancy, into the street and 
the palpitating world with which he lived 
surrounded. Conceived when he was scarcely 
more than a youth, this picture appears to 
have been begun only in the last year of 
his life. The subject is said to be based on a 
passage of a ballad by Mr. W. B. Scott ; and its 
title, *‘ Found,” fully explains why the still fair 
but wretched girl recoils with horror and shame 
from the grasp of the young countryman who, 
as he is coming to market in the early morning, 
recognises her face as she wanders alone in the 
London streets. This picture, unfinished though 
it be, and foreign from his usual style, is likely 
to have more effect on the art of the future 
than all the rest put together. 

So much for the interest of the exhibition 
apart from all merit of Rossetti as a painter— 
an interest so varied and strong that, for all those 
who have, either through his poems or by more 
direct communication, come under the spell of 
his extraordinary influence, it is difficult to 
form a clear judgment of his technical accom- 
plishments. The question how far a picture 
recalls one of his poems or breathes the 
Rossetti ‘“‘charm” is far more pressing to 
them than whether it be good or bad pictorial 
art. His art is certainly good in many ways. 
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Though aiming at the effects of the glass- 
stainer rather than at those of the ter, 
Rossetti must always rank high as a colourist. 
Of some other things—even technical things— 
in art, he was not only a master, but an in- 
ventor, but in colour especially he may claim 
to be both. His early efforts, though some of 
them be very crude, show boldness of experi- 
ment often justified by remarkable, if partial, 
success. This at least may be said of ‘‘ Giotto 
painting the Portrait of Dante,” painted in 
1852, and the “ Dante on the Anniversary of 
Beatrice’s Death” of the following year. In 
1862, when he painted “ Paolo and Francesca,” 
his colour was full, harmonious, and transparent 
to a degree seldom reached by his contempo- 
raries ; and later, in such pictures as ‘‘Sibylla 
Palmifera,” ‘‘ The Blue Bower,” and, above all, 
we think, in ‘“‘ Monna Vanna,” he showed that 
his genius for colour was splendid and unique. 
As for comparisons between himself and the old 
Venetians, or even between himself and his 
contemporaries, it will be safer to wait till his 
pictures have undergone the ordeal of juxta- 
position. As to other technical qualities, 
any sufficient discussion cannot be attempted 
here. It will be enough to say that even 
his friends will scarcely assert that he could 
draw the figure, or even the face. The 
mouth, which perhaps he drew better than any 
other feature, he never entirely mastered ; his 
eyes, though always full of light, are surrounded 
by shapeless lids ; and his hands and arms are 
never correct. On the other side, it may be 
justly said that his flowers and leaves are 
admirable, and that in the arrangement of 
decorative detail, and in the painting of it, he 
rises to a high rank. To summarise roughly 
his achievement purely as a painter, he may be 
said to have been a splendid but unequal 
colourist ; a draughtsman so imperfect that it is 
only in a few of his pictures that his failure in 
this respect is not painful, despite the poctry 
of their intention ; and that his sense of com- 
position was equally defective and painful also 
in his larger works, but it was to a great extent 
redeemed by the finely decorative arrangement 
of accessories, 

Leaving alone these more technical questions, 
his subjects remain to be considered and his 
treatment of them. He was not one of those 
artists who conceived that his function was to 
hold the mirror up to Nature. He was, or 
wished to be, entirely a painter of the imagina- 
tion, which ‘‘ bodies forth the forms of things 
unknown.” The legends of the past, religious 
or secular, the story of old romance, the dreams 
of others or himself as poets—these were the 
things to which he endeavoured to give a local 
habitation and a name. He was, in fact, a 
Blake in desire, though his dreams were 
different. But he was gifted with formative, or 
or at least perfectly suggestive, power in words 
only. Blake drew equally badly, indeed worse, 
but he saw distinctly—was a ‘‘ seer,” in fact, and 
could express his vision, if imperfectly, at least 
without help. This Rossetti vould never do. 
He had to come out of his imaginative world 
and catch real faces in the webs of his fancy in 
order to give a graphic semblance to his vision. 
He could draw a landscape in a few words 
which no labour of his would suffice to transfer 
to canvas; he could make us see his own 
‘* Venus Verticordia” in a sonnet, but he had 
to ask Miss Jones or Mrs. Smith to sit for the 
character. 

This mingling of the real and ideal had 
fascination by its strangeness; it in a great 
measure constitutes the Rossetti spell, for it is 
mysterious so long as its secret is undiscovered, 
but it is fatal to his enduring credit as a 
painter of the unknown. He endeavoured to 
make up for the inadequacy of his pictorial 
conception by abundance of symbolism ; and of 


Mrs. Jones still; but, if he shut her mouth and 
opened her eyes, and her face was strange, 
pomegranates or ap les, roses or honeysuckle, 
would make her look, if not like his *‘ Venus” 
or his ‘‘ Proserpine,” at least unlike anyone 
else. 
So, if we want to understand the full mean- 
ing of most of his pictures, we must go to them 
with his volumes of poems in our hands. His 
pictures will never explain themselves else; and 
even then we shall not enj % the poems any more, 
but rather lessasarule. It is only occasionally, 
as in ‘‘Venus Verticordia,” that we get a 
bodily image equal to that which his aos has 
already brought before our eyes. or this 
reason, also, to those who do not know his 
= by heart, and see his pictures without 
ias, the representation of his most subtle 
imagination will appear only as a modern 
woman fantastically decorated. 
It was seldom that Rossetti essayed dramatic 
action, and when he did so the limitations of 
his skill were more than usually apparent. But 
that he had naturally a rare gift in this 
direction his ‘‘ Found,” the noble figures of 
Dante and Love in his great picture of ‘* Dante’s 
Dream,” and ‘Hamlet and Ophelia” are 
sufficient proofs. Cosmo MONKHOUSE, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE DRESS OF ARCHERS IN GREEK ART. 
Botolph House, Cambridge: Jan. 3, 1883, 

Prof. Gardner’s criticizm of the dress of Teucer 
in the Cambridge performance of the ‘‘ Ajax” 
of Sophocles raises an interesting question with 
regard to archers in Greek art. He considered 
the dress of Teucer incorrect because he wore 
a cuirass; while he suggests as the dress, 
warranted by vases and statues, a tight-fitting 
suit, with long sleeves, and drawers. The 
cuirass of Teucer was taken from the best 
possible model—viz., the Teucer in the pedi- 
ment of the temple of Athene at Aegina; while 
itis the Trojan archer Paris who, in the corre- 
sponding place on the other side of the pediment, 
has the costume recommended by Prof. Gardner 
for Teucer. 

The bow was not the typical Greek arm. 
The four types of Greek archers in the divine 
and heroic world are Apollo. Herakles, the 
boy Eros, and Teucer, not one of whom is 
typically represented in sleeves and drawers. 

The other bowmen in Greek art are bar- 
barians, mythical and historical ; and they are 
characterised as not Greek by the fact that 
they wear dvatupides, wepioxeAldes, Bpdxat, OvrAaKot, 
or dia{euara. In the good period, however, 
some of the barbarians, such as the Amazons, 
are attired in a more Greek fashion. It is not 
until the late period of decline, long after 
the time of Alexander, that the Orientalising 
tendency manifests itself, and produces the 
foreign fancy costumes noticed on the late 
vases. When in works of the good period the 
archaeologist meets with figures with drawers 
and sleeves, he concludes that these are, there- 
fore, not Greeks, but Persians, Scythians, 
Gauls, &c. 

Though the Atreidae in their impotency may 
endeavour to class Teucer with the barbarians, 
it is not the intention of Sophocles to do so. 
On the contrary, the point of the second half 
of the play, so often misunderstood, is the 
victory of the Aeginetan Teucer over the Pelo- 
ponnesian Atreidae—an expression of the politi- 
cal feeling in Attica in the time of Sophocles. 
The poet thus meant to insist upon the Hellenic 
character of Teucer, just as the sculptor of the 
Aegina pediment evidently went out of his way 
to insist upon the distinction in dress between 
Teucer and Paris, for these are the only dressed 
warriors in that pediment. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


EVERYONE who paid a visit to the Royal 
Academy early this week—still more those who 
were at the private view last Saturday—will be 
glad to hear that the Rossetti exhibition has 
been re-arranged, so as to give more space 
to this remarkable collection. 


WE understand that the exhibition of Bos- 
setti’s works at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, which it is hoped will be opened some 
time next week, will be scarcely less interesting 
than the other as illustrating the entire career 
of the artist and the development of his genius. 


JosEPH WRIGHT, better known as ‘‘ Wright of 
Derby,” is not an unknown artist ; but he has 
scarcely received the attention which his great 
merit deserves. His reputation has suffered, 
0 from his popular title. He has been 
ocalised, like Barker of Bath; but he was in 
no sense a local artist. He was an Associate, 
and was elected a full member of the Royal 
Academy, theugh he never accepted his honours. 
The fine ‘‘ Experiment with an Airpump” in 
the National Gallery will be well known to 
most of our readers, as well as some of the fine 
engravings of Earlom after the ‘‘Orrery” and 
other works of his. The pupil of Hudson and 
Mortimer, he was one of the first truly original 
artists of the English school, and in his portrait 
groups showed great talent for composition and 
human expression. It is, however, as a painter 
of effects of light, strong and strange, that he 
was most appreciated. He was, in fact, the 
Schalken, and much more than the Schalken, of 
the early English school. We are glad to 
learn than Derby has at length determined to 
do itself and the artist honour by holding an 
exhibition of his works, which is to be opened 
in March. Those who possess any examples of 
this admirable, but somewhat neglected, artist 
are requested to communicate with Mr. W. 
Bemrose, chairman of the Art Gallery, or Mr. 
Heath, secretary, Free Library, Derby. 


Messrs. Henry GRAVES AND Co. are about 
to issue a series of mezzotints from the works 
of George Morland. They will be uniform in 
size with the Engraved Works of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, now in course of publication. Four 
engravings will be issued with each number 
quarterly. 


Tue February number of the Art Journal 
will contain Mr. Ruskin’s recent lecture on 
“Cistercian Architecture” and a reproduction 
of an original drawing of Venice by him. Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s ‘‘ Quiet Pets” is the original of 
a fine etching by Mr. C. O. Murray in the 
number for this month, which contains a first 
article by Mr. Henry Wallis on recent acquisi- 
tions by the National Gallery. The illustra- 
tions to this (wood-cuts) are very Leone and, 
except an interesting paper by . Walter 
Armstrong on “ Movement in the Plastic Arts,” 
the rest of the contents are below the mark. 
The publishers have been good enough to send 
us artist’s proofs of the three engravings which 
appear in the January number, and also proofs 
of the wood-cuts printed on Japanese ._~ 
These last look much better in this state, but 
still we are not altogether satisfied with them. 
Mr. Murray’s etching, already referred to, will 
be a valuable possession; and Mr. J. O. 
Armytage’s engraving after Mr. Briton Rivicre’s 
“Fox and Geese” pleases us much more in the 
earlier state. It would be an instructive lessou 
for the amateur to compare the proofs with the 
ordinary impressions. In the latter, much of 
the finest work of the etching needle disappears ; 
while the engravings lose most in the effects of 
light and shade. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Socidté des Anti- 
quaires de France, a fine bronze sword was 
exhibited which had been recently found in an 
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similar finds support the inference that it had 
been thrown into the water as a religious offer- 
ing, like Excalibur. 

Herr R. Basszt, a Berlin engineer, who 
last year published an article in the Centralblatt 
der Bauverwaltung on the aqueduct of Betilienus 
at Alatri, has recently made further excavations, 
and has succeeded in recovering some of the 
lead pipes which conveyed the water. Many 
fragments of terra-cotta have also been found, 
probably indicating a factory. 


In the Revue des Arts décoratifs for last month 
M. Henri Fourdinois chats very pleasantly 
about the furniture at the exhibition of the 
Union centrale. Among the illustrations to 
his paper we notice the cabinet called D’Artois 
from the Hamilton Collection. An article on 
Mdme. la comtesse de Biencourt, by M. 
Rivolaen, is a graceful tribute to the remark- 
able talent of a lady who has achieved mastery 
in the uncommon and difficult art of decorative 
sculpture in bronze. The illustrations include 
a fine chromo-lithograph of a piece of Russian 
enamelled silyver-work. 


Kaspar Huser, the ‘es 4 engraver, died 
a few days ago in Ziirich. He studied under 
Poppel in Munich, and, from 1843 until quite 
recently, has been the most popular landscape 
engraver in Switzerland and Northern Germany. 
The first works which left his busy atelier in 
Ziirich, forty years ago, were his plates to Prof. 
Utrich’s Schweiz in Bildern. These were fol- 
lowed by the beautiful illustrations to the late 

’ Prof. Osenbriiggen’s Die Urschweiz, upon 
which Huber was engaged for four years. He 
was a great mountaineer, and had a passion for 
mountain scenery. He ‘was occupied, at the 
time of his death, with the fifth of a series of 
six Alpine views engraved upon an imposing 
scale. Four of these have been published— 
‘*Das Wellhorn und Wetterhorn,” ‘‘ Die Wen- 
gern-Alp,” “ Die Vierwaldstittersee,” and “ Der 
Bernina.” A fifth, ‘‘ St. Moritz,” is, we believe, 
finished, but not yet published. Huber was ex- 
clusively a steel-plate engraver, but by the 
blending of etching and aquatint he gave a soft 
and painting-like effect to his work. In his 
own special province of landscape he was 
probably unsurpassed among his contem- 
poraries. He was a man of great mechanical 
ingenuity, and invented various machines and 
contrivances which are used in copper-plate 
printing and lithography. 

M. Roruscuitp will publish in a few days 
a very limited edition of a translation, super- 
vised by M. Charles Yriarte, of Dr. W. Bode’s 
Donatello at Padua. 


M. Henri Hymans, Keeper of the Prints in 
the Bibliothéque royale at Brussels, will shortly 
publish a French translation of van Mander’s 
Book of Painters, with an historical Introduc- 
tion and notes. 


Tue St. Petersburg Archaeological Society 
came into possession some years ago of the 
papors of the late A. N. Olenin, President of 
the Academy of Art, and intend publishing 
such of them as refer to archaeology. Those 
which have reference to Russian archaeolo 
contain a number of drawings, which it 
require a good deal of time and expense to 
prepare for the press; it is therefore proposed, 
in the first place, to publish the studies in 
classical archaeology. The first volume has 
just appeared in two parts, the first of which 
contains Olenin’s correspondence with N. I. 
Gnedich at the time the latter was _—— 
with his Russian translation of the Iliad. The 
second part contains an essay on the forms of 
ancient Greek helmets—a French version being 
printed parallel with the original text. The 
volume also includes a biographical sketch of 
M. Olenin and a list of his published works and 





M. G. A. vAN Trict, of Brussels, has just 
published a biography of Gilles Demarteau 
(1722-76), with a priced catalogue of his 667 
engravings; and a series of portraits of the 
engravers of the school of Liége (1366-1850), 
engraved by Adolphe Varin, as well as the sixth 
volume of van der Straetan’s History of Music 
in the Netherlands before the nineteenth 
century. 


THE STAGE. 


** COMRADES” AT THE COURT. 


Mr. BRANDON THOMAS, a young actor, joining 
Mr. B. CO. Stephenson, the successful writer of 
“Tmpulse,” has produced at the Court Theatre 
the play of “‘ Comrades.” Mr. Thomas’s share 
in the work is said to be a large one; and this 
may well be believed, and not only because the 
piece is more exclusively a play for the theatre 
than its companion, “Impulse,” at the St. 
James’s. In “ Impulse” there are many ways 
in which art has been shown ; in ‘‘ Comrades,” 
it has been shown especially in the dramatic 
devices by which we are enabled, to some 
extent, to ignore the profound improbability 
which is the main fault of the piece. These 
devices are perhaps of a kind that may best be 
perceived and appreciated by an actor, and yet 
even if an ordinary audience does not quite 
understand them, it is influenced by them 
unconsciously. Scenes become acceptable 
which would otherwise te rejected. Still, it is 
not so much in virtue of the skilful construction 
which may be discovered in the piece as by 
reason of the interpretation of a particular 
character that the play makes so decided a 
mark. In it Mr. Charles Coghlan has found 
his opportunity. It may be said that he has 
found it before, but never quite so fully. After 
having, during a good many years of experience 
both in London and the provinces, been looked 
upon as an actor who was some day to do some- 
thing, Mr. Ooghlan was entrusted with the 
sympathetic and important part of Evelyn, the 
hero of Lord Lytton’s ‘‘Money.” The confidence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft was not misplaced, 
and Mr. Coghlan’s Evelyn was recognised, night 
after night, as one of the most impressive 
features of an attractive performance. More 
recently, in Mr. Burnand’s “‘ Colonel,” the same 
adroit and flexible artist has appeared with 
great success as a well-bred and sensible 
American soldier; but the part called for 
no display of emotion—it required presence, 
bonhomie, and tact. Now it is essentially a 
display of emotion, and that various and long 
sustained, that is called for in *‘ Comrades.” 
Apparently to the complete satisfaction of a 
large public, Mr. Coghlan, in ‘‘ Comrades,” 
makes his display, though subtle observers 
have ventured to express a doubt whether, 
after all, Mr. Coghlan is quite ‘he person for a 
spontaneous outpour of long-restrained feeling. 

owever that may be, some of his dramatic 
effects are remarkable, and he is entitled to the 
= that waits upon popular success. Mr. 

layton’s part is a much smaller one—that of 
an older man, less able to compel the sym- 
pathies of the impressionable—but he plays it 
with discretion and with touches of charm. The 
sentiment of the piece is further developed by 
Miss Marion Terry, who in at least one scene 
with Mr. Coghlan wins the approval of the 
house. For humour, which is by no means 
lacking to the play, we have, as far as the per- 
formers are concerned, to rely on Mrs. Gaston 
Murray and Mr. Arthur Cecil. Mrs. Murray 
is given her fair share by the dramatists, and 
she knows how to employ that which is given 
her. We are rather sorry to see Mr. Cecil in a 
part that is not important; but it is unques- 
tionable that his artistic care serves to bestow 
completeness on what, in less assiduous hands, 
might haye been left imperfect, Mr. Cecil wins 








many laughs, after all ; and what more can an 
actor desire to do, if amusement be the end of 
the theatre? The improbability in ‘‘ Comrades ” 
—the retention by a man of the world of a 
foolish secret—is forgiven in right of a play 
that is generally well wrought, and that is 
acted with robustness and finich. The quite 
true touch in the acting may sometimes be 


very effective. 








STAGE NOTES. 


A WRITER in the Corn*ill Magazine—no lezs 
a writer than Mr. J. A. Symonds, unless our 
memory plays us a trick—uttered, some while 
ago, a pathetic lamentation over the fall of the 
dance in the modern theatre. But the ballet at 
one or two of the places of Christmas entertain- 
ment in London is this year of a kind to revive 
the drooping spirit and cheer the dejected 
breast. We have seen it ourselves, with un- 
ey satisfaction, both at Her Majesty's 
and at the Imperial, and the results of our 
experience we proceed to record. At Her 
Majesty’s Theatre there is a pantomime 
designed rather for the habitués of Pall Mall 
than for those of the nursery. It is called 
“The Yellow Dwarf;” the very little of it 
that is written at all is written by Mr. Robert 
Reece and Mr. Alfred Thompson, but these 
gentlemen are too intelligent not to understand 
that it is not literature that is wanted in a 
pantomime. The Christmas extravaganza is 
for the eye and not for the ear, and at Her 
Majesty’s it is the eye that is pleased. As a 
spectacle, nothing has been seen at once so 
brilliant and so tasteful as portions of ‘‘ The 
Yellow Dwarf.” There are two dances, 
arranged, as far as their movements are 
concerned, by a famous ballet - master 
from Moscow, and ordered, as far as the 
dresses and other combinations of colour 
are concerned, by Mr. Alfred Thompson. 
The gentleman from Moscow is no doubt an 
excellent inventor or adapter of dances; but 
Mr. Alfred Thompson is simply the best decora- 
tive artist who has ever been connected with 
the theatre. He so groups his colours that we 
have a long succession, not of scenes, but of 
pictures, and one of the most competent critics 
of the stage has said of his productions that to 
appraise them properly they need the critic of 
art rather than of the play. The ballet of fans, 
for its succession of graceful movements by the 
whole troop of dancers, is{quite without = 
on our stage ; and, again, the dance of furies— 
a wonderful vision of bronze and copper colour 
—displays probably the finest hues and the 
finest tone to be seen in any stage picture. We 
have praised the effect of the ballet as an 
ensemble, but we have little admiration for the 
accomplished principals. Their achievements 
are feats of nastic leaps and gyrations 
which may have the interest of surprise, but 
are wholly lacking in the quality of grace. 
How abominable a thing, too, is the short stiff 
skirt of the leaders of the profession. It has 
not in it a single line that is endurable to an 
artist, and is rather a fringe than a drapery. 
Only an evil foreign taste and the detestable 
conservetism of the theatre are responsible for 
the maintenance of a garb so superfiuous. 
While at Her Majesty’s the charm of the 
dance is given chiefly by the general troop of 
Jigurantes, at the Imperial it is due only to a 
single dancer, Miss Lillie Lee, who is probably 
almost the only “‘ principal dancer” now to be 
seen in London whose attraction lies in grace of 
movement and form rather than in mere agility. 
Her performance is admirable, and is what the 
dance ought oftener to be. The acting of the 
pantomime at Her Majesty’s is of little account. 
Mr. Vance, of the music-halls, has a clear 





delivery and a contented aspect, but little 


wanting; but the touch that is almost true is 3 
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humour of the sort that fits the theatre. The 
little boy Ross, who acts the Yellow Dwarf, 
plays his part decisively and with fitting malice. 
It is a pity that Mr. Alfred Thompson has given 
Miss Mane Linden so little to do, but he has 

robably intended to make amends by giving 

er quite the most beautiful dress ever worn by 
a youthful prince or love-making hero on the 
farther side of ‘‘ the float.” 


A worD about Mdlle. Croizette, whose retire- 
ment from the Théatre francais has just been 
announced. She was never understood in 
London, where, as it is well to say in explana- 
tion, she only appeared when time had y 
given undue fuliness to her peculiar beauty. 
Asa sentimental heroine so stout a lady was 
altogether unacceptable ; and the English play- 
goer, who comes to his conclusions rapidly and, 
for the most part, without knowledge, omitted 
to see the talert ing under its disad- 
vantages. In the ‘‘Sphinx” Croizette found 
undoubtedly her greatest part. She played it, 
in Paris, with intelligence and with sensational 
effect. But in the little one-act comedy of 
Puilleron’s, called ‘‘ L’Etincelle,” she betrayed 
a more delicate art, her restraint and reticence 
telling well on the boards even alongside of the 
gush and energy of Mdlle. Samary. Malle. 
Croizette was never a genius, but, to the best 
of her ability, she was an artist ; and she was a 
woman of sense. They will miss her 
at the Théatre francais. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Works of Frederic Chopin. By Jean 
Kleczynski. Translated by Alfred Whitting- 
ham. (W. Reeves.) These three lectures deal 
with the ae interpretation of Chopin’s 
works; and if, as a whole, the little book is 
slightly disappointing, it contains, nevertheless, 
many interesting details and profitable hints. 
The author has much to tell us about the great 
pianist as a teacher as well as a composer. Chopin 
was very particular about the position of the 
hand, the practising of the scales, the fingering 
of broken chords, and the use of the pedal; 
and J. Kleczynski has gathered together 
from his surviving pupils some of his 
precepts and peculiarities. It is amusing to 
read how Kalkbrenner, the famous pianist, 
advised Chopin to study with him for three 
years in order to correct his defective fingering. 
Fortunately, the young artist followed the 
dictates of his own genius. Ohopin, as a 
composer, remains to us as a heritage, but the 
tradition of his playing and teaching is naturally 
becoming every year more and more vague, so 
our author deserves praise for his attempt to 
snatch from oblivion any remembrances of the 
‘* manner and touch of the master.” 


Philippi: a Sacred Cantata or Church 
Oratono. By }'. E. Gladstone. (Novello.) 
The words have been selected from the Scrip- 
tures, and tell of the acts of Paul and Silas in 
Macedonia. The music, as the title would lead 
us to expect, is church-like in character; and 


the composer expresses his thoughts in a clear’ 


and pleasing manner. The voice-parts are 
soberly and effectively written. We meet with 
much contrapuntal skill in the choruses; the 
final fugue is cleverly worked out, though 
the coda strikes us as rather weak. There are 
some indications in the vocal score which give a 
general idea of the orchestral effects. The 
fingering of one, and of only one, passage in 
the piano part looks strange ; the notes are not 
difficult to play, nor is the fingering marked 
quite satisfactory. 

The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Edited by 
William Spark, Part 56, Vol. VII. (Novello), 
contains a clever, though dry, prelude and 
fugue by Dr. J. ©. Tiley; some well-written 





variations on “‘Nun Danket alle Gott” by J. 
T. Pye; and two short postludes by ©. J. 
Frost. There is also a so-called “ Characteristic 
Piece” by G. Hepworth, which one might 
mistake for a parody of Beethoven’s Pastoral 
symphony. The “‘ Thunderstorm ” is very mild 
and Mendelssohnian. 


Master and Pupil. By Gustay Merkel. 
Sonatina in F, By the same Composer. (Patey 
and Willis.) The first contains elementary 
lessons for pianoforte arranged as duets, 
including plain scales, short five-finger exer- 


cises, and arrangements from Weber and | ; 


Mendelssohn. The primo is for the pupil, the 
secondo for the teacher. For beginners these 
‘* lessons ”’ will be found useful and attractive. 
The “Sonatina,” in two movements, is very 
cleverly written ; the young student will derive 
both pleasure and profit from it. 


Collegiate and School Elements of Music 
and Sight-singing Manual. (Patey and Willis.) 
In these little books much information is 
imparted in small space. The first includes not 
only the ordi elements, but explains scales, 
chords, transpositions, and gives a list of the 
principal composers. The chapter on intervals 
ought to come before chap. v. The definition 
of the various kinds of motion is not altogether 
satisfactory. 


THE songs published by this firm include The 
Golden Thread, by C. Gounod, composed for 
the Birmingham Festival, and sung by Mdme. 
Patey; Two Children, a simple, but effective 
song, by A. H. Behrend; and Twice Two are 
Four, by F. Archer, a curious attempt to teach 
the ‘‘ multiplication table” in the form of a 
song. 

Or pianoforte music published by Messrs. 
Stanley Lucas, Weber and Oo. we would first 
notice two Sonatinas by Mr. Oscar Beringer. A 
sonatina is less easy to write than a sonata. 
The simpler the form, the greater the difficulty. 
Mr. Beringer does not, perhaps, quite manago 
to banish from his mind the echoes of the past, 
but there is a simplicity and a clearness about 
these compositions which give pleasure and satis- 
faction. The author’s skill as a pianist enables 
him to write always in a practical and effective 
manner; the pieces are not difficult, and for 
teaching purposes will be found useful. Of the 
two, the second, in B flat, is the more elaborate, 
and the more successful as a composition. The 
rondo is ve ful. Scherzetto, by Maude 
Valérie White: a short, light, and graceful piece. 
Menuet Impromptu, by Walter Macfarren : not 
particularly interesting, but contains some 
good practice. 

Or songs by the same publishers we have 
Frithjof’s Gesang, by M. V. White, with a 
pleasing melody and showy accompaniment ; 
Dawn, by Ernest Ford, graceful and musician- 
like ; The Rose and Lily Bell, for two ‘sopranos, 
by the same: the vocal strains are simple, and 
the accompaniment shows great taste and skill. 
We add the names of a few more:—When Love 
doth Pace, by E. J. Troup; The Rain is Falling, 
by Constance Bache; A Proposal, a duet in 
eighteenth-century style for tenor and soprano, 
by Claude Trevor; Hchoes, by OC. R. Tennant, 
and Romeo's ‘‘ Good Night,” by Marie Corelli. 
Messrs. Stanley Lucas and Co. have also pub- 
lished Henry Leslie’s part song for mixed voices, 
Who is the Angel that cometh, written for, and 
sung by, the Leslie Choir. 


The Voice of Spring, Fancy, Hay-makers, 
trios for female voices, by A. H. Behrend, and 
Six Two-Part Songs for ladies’ or boys’ voices, 
by H. W. Little. (Novello.) Pleasing and well 
written. 


Great Paul. By 8. J. Mackie. (Griffith and 
Farran.) An account of the great bell from its 
casting to its dedication, with an interesting 
Preface by Dr. Stainer. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


NOW READY. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY 


For JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


- WINLFRED POWER: a New Serial Story. 
by M. Ellen Edwards. 


. THE EBONY BOX. By Jounny Luptow. 

. THE CRUISE of the RESERVE SQUADRON. By 
Cuartes W. Woop. With Illustrations. 

. AN OLD RHYME. 

. NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE. 

. THE CHRISTMAS ANGELS. 

. THE EVE of ST. PARTRIDGE. 

. STRESS of WEATHER. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


“*The ‘ Argosy’ sails over golden seas.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
** Bright and pleasant.”—Land and Water. 
“No reader can wish for better.” — British Mail. 
“ There is not a dull page in the ‘ Argosy.’ ” 
Church Opinion. 
“The ‘ Argosy ’ is unsurpassed for excellence.” 
Brighton Gazette. 
“* The ‘ Argosy’ is unrivalled.”—Bolton Guardian. 
“ Alwdys welcome.”—Derby Mercury. 
“* Full of well-written stories.”’— Yarmouth Gazette. 
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News of the World. 
“ The best illustrated of all our magazines.” 
Dublin Mail. 
*‘Johnny Ludlow’s stories are almost perfect.””—Spectator. 
** Fresh, lively, vigorous. Full of clever dialogue.” 
Standard. 


Tilustrated 


** Full of interest.”— Vanity Fair. 
**There is considerable merit in Johnny Ludlow.” 


Saturday Review. 
“ Thoroughly high in tone, and healthy in character.” 


Guardian, 


Lonpnon:. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, New Burvineton Strest, W. 





“ The best magazine published.”"— Vanity Fair. 


NOWLEDGE: an Illustrated Magazine 


of Science, Art, and Literature. Price 2d. Weekly. Kdited by 
RICHARD A, PROCTOR. 


NOWLEDGE. Vol. II. (June 2 to Decem- 


ber 29, 1882), Nearly Ready. Price 8s. 6d. Vol. III. (1883) will 
contain “The Naturslist’s Year,” by GRANT ALLEN; “Our Bodies,” b’ 
ANDREW WILSON ; “ Nature Myths,” by EDWARD CLODD ; “* Hours with 
the Microscope,” by J. H. SLACK; “The Chemistry of Cookery,” by W. 
MATTIEU WILLIAMS ; “Sun Views of the Earth” and “star Maps,” by 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR ; and other serial articles, Chess, Whist, &c., &c. 


NOWLEDGE LIBRARY SERIES.— 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. each, post-free, 6s. 6d. 
Cheap re-issue of Mr. PROCTOR’S WORKS :— 
1. THE BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. 2. SCIENCE BYWAYS. 3, THE 
POETRY of ASTRONOMY. 
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Just published (reprinted from **‘ KNOWLEDGE”). 


“NATURE STUDIES. By Grant 


ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, TsOMAS FOSTER, EDwD. CLODD, 
and RICHARD A. PROCTOR. Illustrated. 





ws EISURE READINGS. By Epwarp 


CLopp, A. C. RANYAKD, THOMAS FOSTER, and KICHAKD A. 
PROCTOR. Illustrated. 





Imp. 8vo, cloth, price 5s., post-free, 5s. 6d. 


&MNHE STARS in their SEASONS: an 


Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the Stars, in Twelve Maps, 
showing the Stars at all hours, all the year round. By KICHARD A. 
PROCTOR. 


“KNOWLEDGE,” every Friday, price 2d. ; Yearly, post-froe, 10s, 10d, 
Also in Monthly Parts, 
London: WYMAN & SONS, 74-76, Great Queen-street W.C, 





WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
This day is published. CABINET EDITION, 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


Vout. VII.—WINTER TROUBLES. 


With a New Preface written for this Edition, and having special referenc 
to recent events in Egypt. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
Edinburgh and London: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons. 


Just published, royal 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


STRUCTURE OF CHINESE 
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UNDER 300 PRIMARY FORMS. 
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CHEAP NEW EDITION OF MR. PERCY B. ST. JOHN’S ROMANCES. 
Price 2s., picture cover ; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 
THE SAILOR CRUSOE. A Romance of 
Reality fit to Rank with its Great Prototype **ROBINSON CRUSOE,” 
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DOROTHY’S VENTURE: a Novel. 
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MARRIED IN HASTE: a Novel. 





Edited by AUTHOR of *‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 





Miss Braddon’s latest Novel. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Illustrated with Four Whole-Page Engravings, printed separately on 
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POPULAR DRAMATIC NOVELS. 


eady, never before published, the New Novels founded — Lord 
i "T5 ston’ 's Dramas, price ls. ; cloth, Is, 6d. ; post-free, 2d. each. 
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3.—MONEY. 
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6—FOR WIFE AND CHILD. 
By SAMUEL LOVER, 
Author of “ ssi O’More,” ** Handy aan &e. hs 


Superbly Illustrated by Gustave Doré and other Artists, and thoroughly 
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“ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 





STORY POEMS AND POETICAL LEGENDS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s, ; post-free, 5s. 6d. 


HOMESPUN YARNS. By Edwin Coller, 
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8vo, cloth, 12s, 
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8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
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